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THE ‘NATURE’ OF WORDSWORTH 


JOHN F. DANBY 


ARNOLD thought that when the twentieth century looked back on 
the nineteenth the two great poets it would recognize would be 
Wordsworth and Byron. This is certainly not true of the mid- 
twentieth century. Neither Byron nor Wordsworth are really read. 
In each case lay figures stand where the poets should. Byron is 
Childe Harold, Wordsworth either the propagandist of an aberrant 
over-simplification or else the sage who (too naively) counselled 
return to a restorative countryside: as Huxley insists, the English 
countryside. The Byron who wrote Don Juan is certainly more 
subtle than Childe Harold. And the Wordsworth of the simple 
poems and the ‘Nature’ poems is more sophisticated than he has 
ordinarily been assumed to be: more aware of what he had to do to 
further that revolution in modes of apprehending and recording 
apprehensions to which, as poet, he was dedicated. 

Literary revolutions, platitudinously, are always parts of much 
larger changes. Wordsworth’s need for a new language arose 
because a new world was coming into existence. His reaction, 
primarily, was not against the heroic couplet or eighteenth-century 
contemplative blank verse. Rather, like Blake’s, it was against 
something pervasive — a Urizen which Wordsworth recognized too 
as disturbingly active on several levels: social, political, ethical, 
religious, intellectual. Socially, there was the acceleration of indus- 
trialism and the impact of steam-driven machinery on an agricul- 
tural-mercantile society. Politically, the Whig Oligarchy was 
disintegrating. Middle-class moralist pressure-groups were replacing 
the country-house parliamentarians. The nineteenth-century two 
party system was struggling towards existence. In philosophy the 
age of Locke and Shaftesbury was yielding to something Kantian 
and Germanic; in religion a new theology (its beginnings associated 
with Coleridge); in science, instead of physics and mechanics (the 
world of Newton) chemistry and electricity (the new world of 
Priestley and Davy). Listed like this, the changes sound formidable 
and portentous; and how exactly relevant, a sceptic might ask, to 
understanding the simple Wordsworth who wrote A Rainbow? 

There is a right instinct behind such scepticism. It has been 
only too easy to be deflected from considering Wordsworth’s 
poems to expounding his ‘theories’, or his ‘philosophy’, or his 
place in literary and social history. To keep near to his actual 
writing and to illustrate at the same time his literary and philo- 
sophical and revolutionary place, let us compare Wordsworth’s 
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rainbow-poem with a rainbow poem of 1727. In that year Sir 
Isaac Newton died and James Thomson wrote at length in blank 
verse to honour the occasion: 


Th’aérial flow of Sound was known to him, 
From whence it first in wavy circles breaks, 
Till the touch’d organ takes the message in. 
Nor could the darting beam of speed immense, 
Escape his swift pursuit, and measuring eye. 
Even Light itself, which every thing displays, 
Shone undiscover’d, till his brighter mind 
Untwisted all the shining robe of day; 

And, from the whitening undistinguish’d blaze, 
Collecting every ray into his kind, 

To the charm’d eye educ’d the gorgeous train 
Of Parent-colours. First the flaming Red 
Sprung vivid forth; the tawny Orange next; 
And next delicious Yellow; by whose side 

Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing Green. 
Then the pure Blue, that swells autumnal skies, 
Ethereal play’d; and then, of sadder hue, 
Emerg’d the deepened Indigo, as when 

The heavy-skirted evening droops with frost. 
While the last gleamings of refracted light 
Dy’d in the fainting Violet away. 

These, when the clouds distil the rosy shower, 
Shine out distinct adown the watery bow; 
While o’er our heads the dewy vision bends 
Delightful, melting on the fields beneath. 
Myriads of mingling dyes from these result, 
And myriads still remain; infinite source 

Of. beauty, ever-blushing, ever-new! 

Did ever poet image aught so fair, 

Dreaming in whispering groves, by the hoarse brook! 
Or prophet, to whose rapture Heaven descends! 
Even now the setting sun and shifting clouds, 
Seen, Greenwich, from thy lovely heights, declare 
How just, how beauteous, the refractive law. 


Thomson’s lines are enormously assured and confident: 
Untwisted a// the shining robe of day — 


That is better than Keats’ line about philosophy (i.e. Science) 
‘unweaving’ the rainbow. It is also, incidentally, a richer and more 
accurate metaphor. The force is in ‘all’. Thomson really means it. 
Newton’s achievement is inclusive and final. A// the universe is at 
last known completely, for all men, and for always. Poetry now will 
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have this certain and absolute truth to base itself upon. In a sense 
poetry will be secondary. It will exist to expound, to apply, to 
decorate, or persuasively to recommend those truths not poets but 
scientists have laid bare: 


Did ever poet image aught so fair, 
Dreaming in whispering groves, by the hoarse brook! 
Or prophet, to whose rapture Heaven descends! 


Thomson is glad that everything — including poetry—can now 
settle down: the essential work is finished. 

Thomson wrote in the golden age of the Newtonian assurance: in 
the age of Physics. Wordsworth writes, if we might indulge the 
fancy, in the age of Chemistry. The difference between the two 
sciences in Wordsworth’s time was exciting. In Physics one worked 
with mathematics and measurement. Chemists, of course, in the 
long run, were to do that too. But in the late eighteenth century the 
chemist is somebody capable of being portrayed, as Priestley was, 
kneeling over a bog collecting marsh-gas through a reed and putting 
itina bottle. In Chemistry, two different things are brought together, 
there is a sudden inter-action, and instead of the original two things 
there is a third — completely different from either. The universe of 
Newton was a completed, settled thing, and man’s relation to it 
either that of a spectator or of a fixed part in a stable whole. The 
universe of Chemistry is a universe of action and inter-action, of 
formation and transformation. Man in this universe is not a spec- 
tator. He is of an active and interactive identity, both formed and 
formative. Even if it is fanciful to say that Wordsworth’s is the 
poetry of Chemistry, the analogy is helpful to understanding the 
difference between Thomson’s world and his, and between the lines 
To the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton and A Rainbow: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


In Wordsworth’s poem there is the Rainbow and the Man: and the 
reaction that takes place when the two come together. Wordsworth’s 
poem is not arranging products, so to speak, that have been passed 
over to the poet from some other centre of truth-making for tasteful 
treatment. The emphasis is on action-between — on what nowadays 
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it would be fashionable to call ‘dialogue’. Things can and do happen 
in the universe, because the universe is one of process, of formation 
and transformation. So Wordsworth starts with the now of the 
particular experience: then, since persons are themselves constantly 
growing things involved in the formative process of a unified life, he 
recalls his first childhood’s reaction: and looks forward to old age — 
when, he hopes, the capacity to respond will still be with him: or 
else, let him die: for will he not already be dead? — We hardly ever 
read the poem with full understanding because of its over-quoted 
and over-misunderstood lines: 


The Child is father of the Man: 
And I would wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


‘Natural piety’ has nothing to do with ‘nature’ in the hiker’s 
nature-worship sense: and the ‘piety’ is not religiose. Wordsworth 
is thinking (as the psychiatrists do) of how one lived experience 
interacts with all other lived experience — and how the unified and 
harmonious mind is, ideally, one in which youth, maturity, and age 
continue to interact, inform, and regenerate each other. The Child 
is father of the Man. The power of fresh response to things is the 
central power of growth and life. The man depends on this power 
still for all those moments of freshening experience he is capable of. 
While this power remains with him his days can be bound each to 
each — in that relation of mutual charity and exchange of respect 
which is pietas. 

For Wordsworth the momentary impingement of the event is of 
course important. But equally important is the mind impinged 
upon — the structured consciousness which is driving towards the 
upbuilding of a yet fuller maturity, a personality at once more 
flexible and more surely established. It is Wordsworth’s capacity for 
fitting momentary happenings into wider frames of other and stabler 
normalities which puts him among the very great poets. 

This capacity appears most emphatically in such typical Words- 
worth occasions as The Reverie of Poor Susan (1797)— a poem so 
simple as to seem at first sight almost affrontingly commonplace: 


At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
Hangs a Thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years; 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot and has heard 

In the silence of morning the song of the Bird. 


’Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 
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Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes! 


Wordsworth’s poem, a lesser man writing, could easily tumble into 
the insipid. Written a hundred years later, it would begin and remain 
something merely ‘nostalgic’. In fact, it is neither. And it is in- 
teresting to see how Wordsworth brings it off. 

First of all, Wordsworth puts the central Reverie of Poor Susan 
in a significant frame. The thrush at the beginning of the poem is 
singing in its cage— and it has been singing in the same cage for 
three years. Wordsworth makes the remark quietly. There is no 
overload either of irony or pity. The last verse of the poem cleverly 
fuses together two voices: the voice of Poor Susan herself, recogniz- 
ing the hallucinatory nature of her ‘vision’ — and the voice of the 
poet, overlaying Poor Susan’s inexorably: all such hallucinations are 
transitory, and it is Cheapside (and the cage) that must be accepted. 


She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade: 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colours have all passed away from her eyes! 


The poem in fact is not a nostalgic poem. It is about the cage and 
the thrush, and how poor servant girls have their poor servant girls’ 
moments of homesickness and escape, but have always to come 
back to their poor servant girls’ lives. Wordsworth is not senti- 
mental. He accepts (and makes us accept) that the feeling involved 
is a servant girl’s feeling — but also that servant girls have them: 
and why. He counteracts the temptation to sentimentality by the 
factuality of his insistence that Poor Susan is ‘this sort of girl’. He 
even takes over for the time being Poor Susan’s voice and mode of 
thinking — but without identifying himself with her, or asking us to 
do so. We are not meant to share her nostalgia (after all we don’t 
share her situation). We are meant to see her, to understand her, 
and to share the poet’s perceptive sympathy and richly responsive 
charity. Not to share these latter would, in fact, be that form of 
sentimentality which springs from a fear of feeling anything. The 
sharp contrast with, say, Yeats’s Lake Isle of Innisfree, in each of 
these respects, need not be underlined. 
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There is something miraculous in the way Wordsworth can call 
upon our normalities and decencies and establish them as the very 
stuff of poetry. His sympathetic but un-infatuated voice weans us 
from ‘words’ as ‘poetry’, and from the poet as the purveyor of 
specially precious ‘attitudes to life’, and from literature as a vamped- 
up substitute for the real agonies and stresses of existence. He 
weans us from all this, and restores us to ourselves — and to ‘things’ 
as he called them, ‘the poetry of things’. At his best, he is the 
superb master of the poetry that aims at directing us to broad 
realities in the human situation. 

The Reverie of Poor Susan bears the impress of a distinguished 
mind. The experience it organizes is commonplace. What is 
uncommon is the organization. Yet the decencies, charities, 
graciousnesses, indulgences — what he admits and what he withholds 
or withdraws from— what Wordsworth makes us relate to the 
homesickness at the centre of his design—all of these are still 
within the range of an average sensibility. Wordsworth’s great 
source of strength and composure is his ability to admit this average 
into a poetic frame which, at its best, never remains merely ordinary. 
The core of the Wordsworthian attitude, however, is a personal 
achievement of balance with a centre in the poet rather than in 
anything that can be thought of as societal solidarity. Wordsworth’s 


greatest poetry transcends neighbourliness. He was a man, Coleridge 
said, for whom it was good that he should be alone. And when 
Wordsworth is alone, he is close to ‘Nature’. Beside The Reverie of 
Poor Susan we need to put The Solitary Reaper, one of the largest and 
most complex of his works: 


Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


No Nightingale did ever chaunt 
More welcome notes to weary bands 
Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
Among Arabian sands: 

A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 
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Will no one tell me what she sings? — 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of today? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending; — 

I listened, motionless and still; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


The largeness and complexity consist in the kind of solitariness 
Wordsworth is relating himself to, and the relation he enjoys with 
it. The Whitehead word is not inappropriate: Wordsworth at the 
end of the poem is curiously comfortable. It is significant, for 
example, that the line 


I listened, motionless and still 
originally stood as: 
I listened till I had my fill. 


Originally, as the poet turned away from the girl to continue his own 
solitary journey, he was filled with a sense of satisfaction amounting 
to repletion. The comfortableness is a strange yet typically Words- 
worthian thing to emerge from the experience we are led through in 
the poem. 

The girl, like Poor Susan, is a working girl. She is alone, she is 
working, and she is singing. She is, so to speak, both Poor Susan 
and the song of the thrush. Presumably she has never been away 
from her glen, yet, significantly, there is no suggestion of her being 
‘at home’ in this countryside. More significantly, her song is not a 
happy one, as, in spite of its cage, the thrush’s might have been. 
Rather, her song has all the ‘melancholy’ the thrush’s would have 
had if, like Poor Susan, or like Wordsworth himself, the bird had 
been fully aware of the cage, its deprivations, and the set conditions 
enforcing it. The first verse carries us with a kind of awed gentleness 
into the presence of the girl’s loneliness, with its toil, its sadness, and 
its melody: 
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Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain. 


Then the song is suddenly magnified and made to seem the voice of 
the landscape in which the girl is included. It is unified almost 
with the natural background: 


O listen! for the Vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


‘Profound’ and ‘overflowing’ are unobtrusive displacements of 
meaning. The Vale opens out and reaches down to central depths — 
physical profundities. It is also ‘profound’ in that what it says is 
deep and meaningful. ‘Overflowing’ makes us think of rivers in 
flood as well as of the biblical cup that ‘runneth over’: of something 
overwhelming if we entered into it to understand it, and of something 
finally satisfying, if we ever should understand it. 

The verse that follows is quoted so often that it is very rarely 
read. A curious feature of it is the welcome Wordsworth seems to 
be according the song. He is a desert-traveller struggling towards 
the longed-for oasis. The girl is a nightingale in the oasis’ ‘shady 
haunt’. (It is irrelevant, in a Wordsworth context, to remember that 
the nightingale is a melancholy bird, that it sings with its breast on 
a thorn, and commemorates a myth in which maidenhood was ‘so 
rudely forc’d’). The nightingale is followed by the cuckoo. And, 
again there is a suggestion of responsive joy and relief at the bird’s 
song, coming in spring-time, after the wintry desert.’ Yet with 
magical rapidity the spring-time promise and the cuckoo’s se- 
questered note are swallowed up in 


the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


The cuckoo is a more successful vehicle than the nightingale for the 
meanings Wordsworth wants to bring together. The cuckoo in its 
environing sea is the girl in her total situation. Wordsworth has 
summoned up the vast, overflowing expressiveness of the melancholy 
strain and enclosed it in the vaster distances and anti-vital quietudes 
beyond the Hebrides. He has reduced the song, so to speak, to the 
scale at which we are reminded vividly again of the girl, her pathetic 
smallness and isolation. Her notes are as plaintive, as distant, and 
as reiteratively limited as the cuckoo’s. Instead of becoming a 
Goddess interpreting the soul of Nature, she remains a girl working 
and singing in a field. 

We are prepared by the last lines of the second verse for the 
specific attention the third verse then bestows upon the Highland 
Lass as this particular girl—a girl as particularly seen as Poor 
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Susan. Perhaps it is a traditional heroic ballad she is singing, or, 
alternatively, something like a Burns lyric: 


Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


For a moment Wordsworth has almost sounded as if it was desper- 
ately important to know exactly what the song was. He has recalled 
himself, however. The song is what was sung once, is being sung 
now, and will be sung again. It is the permanent song of all in- 
dividuals at all times everywhere — and has to be felt and sung each 
time afresh by everyone in his solitude. Part of the ‘comfortableness’ 
(it is not the right word) of the last verse comes from the recognition 
of this permanency and inescapability: the recognition, too, that 
the girl’s situation is not singular to her, but is Wordsworth’s and 
everybody’s: 


Whate’er the theme, the Maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work 

And o’er her sickle bending. 


Wordsworth avoids all the commonplace sentimentalities the 
situation of the poem might lend itself to. He neither compassion- 
ates, nor envies, nor condescends, nor idealizes. He is not the town- 
dweller finding simple happiness in the countryside. He is not the 
literary man with a nostalgia for the ‘rootedness’ of workers in the 
fields. (The girl is singularly not ‘rooted’, not ‘a part of’, or ‘at one 
with’, or ‘at home in’ Nature.) Neither is he at all inclined to rush 
to relieve either the girl’s loneliness or the hardness of her lot. 
Wordsworth is not interested in altering in any way the situation he 
contemplates. His toughness as well as his tenderness are 
equivalent to those he responds to in the girl. Nor is he stoically 
impassive. And complacent indifference to the girl’s situation is the 
lat thing that could be ascribed to him. Neither comfort nor 
discomfort is adequate to define the complexity of what we are left 
with at the end. Nor is solitude the right word for what Wordsworth 
sees as the pathos of the Solitary Reaper: for the solitude, to repeat, 
is not a singular thing. Something metaphysical rather than psy- 
chological seems required to do the perceptions justice. Adapting 
Coleridge’s sentence we might say that ‘the medium whereby spirits 
communicate is the /oneliness and freedom they have in common’, 
and this is what Wordsworth’s poem is about. 

Wordsworth, at the end, turns his back on the girl. I think his 
revision (already quoted) of the final verse, was a mistake. We need 
the sense of deep satisfaction that the song has brought with it —the 
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sense of repletion which sets Wordsworth free to turn away, on 
his own axis, and continue in his own vast orbit: 


I listened till I had my fill, 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more. 


‘I have learned,’ Wordsworth wrote in 1798, 


To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity. 


What this last line means can only be understood in terms of such 
poems as The Solitary Reaper. Neither man nor nature are opposed. 
Nor are they one. Both are related to a fuller context that includes 
them, the expression of which is a sad or melancholy music. Words- 
worth’s symbol for the containing situation is commonly not a 
scene but one monolithic figure in an empty landscape. And that 
figure (either Michael, or the Leechgatherer, or the Highland girl) 
is the metaphysical ‘I’— the ‘I’ which insulates us and yet is the 
very means whereby we can have communion with things and with 
other I’s. 


The Solitary Reaper indicates the kind of link there is between 
such poems as The Reverie of Poor Susan and Tintern Abbey. These 
last are complementary. They emanate from the Wordsworthian 
centre in which both ‘nature’ and ‘humanity’ are thought of 
together. Let us turn now to those poems of the ‘Tintern Abbey’ 
type in which Poor Susan and the Highland girl are replaced by the 
speaking person of the poet himself. 


A scale of kinds of interest in ‘nature’ may be constructed on 
which the peculiarly Wordsworthian could be placed. The first level 
is that of ‘nature notes’, natural observations like ‘black as the ash- 
buds in the front of March’ or ‘willows whiten, aspens quiver’. 
Tennyson is a notorious repository of such detachably detailed 
accuracies, Wordsworth — surprisingly — much less so. His charac- 
teristic poetry is not predominantly visual. There is little in his work 
that would have aroused the attention of Gilbert White. Few 
Wordsworthian passages concentrate on the literal detail of a scene 
as Coleridge almost habitually does, as, for example, in: 


The roaring dell, o’erwooded, narrow, deep, 

And only speckled by the mid-day sun; 

Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 
Flings arching like a bridge; — that branchless ash, 
Unsunn’d and damp, whose few poor yellow leaves 
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Ne’er tremble in the gale, yet tremble still 
Fanned by the water-fall! and there my friends 
Behold the dark green file of long lank weeds, 
That all at once (a most fantastic sight!) 

Still nod and drip beneath the dripping edge 
Of the blue clay-stone. 


This is the kind of attention to detail that Dorothy Wordsworth has. 
Wordsworth can be imagined as relying on Dorothy to supply him 
with it. He was not pre-eminently a visualizer or note-taker when 
objects were in front of him. 

The next level is that at which the observer sees not only single 
details but draws the whole scene. The words draw and scene are 
significant here. ‘Scenery’ is something used in the theatre before 
it is discovered in the world; ‘draw’ indicates the nearness of the 
painter to the poet in the act of composition. The eighteenth 
century abounds in nature-poetry of this sort. It is the century, 
among other things, of the picturesque. Poets painted their scenes 
as painters composed their pictures. Even the varnished browns and 
dull yellows over-flow from the easel on to the landscape: in Akenside 
for example, whose work Wordsworth knew well and with whom 
Wordsworthian comparisons are sometimes made: 


I looked, and lo! the former scene was changed; 
For verdant alleys and surrounding trees, 

A solitary prospect, wide and wild, 

Rushed on my senses. *Twas a horrid pile 

Of hills with many a shaggy forest mixed, 

With many a sable cliff and glittering stream. 
Aloft, recumbent o’er the hanging ridge, 

The brown woods waved; while ever-trickling springs 
Washed from the naked roots of oak and pine 
The crumbling soil; and still at every fall 

Down the steep windings of the channelled rock, 
Remurmuring, rushed the congregated floods 
With hoarser inundation; till at last 

They reached a grassy plain, which from the skirts 
Of that high desert spread her verdant lap, 

And drank the gushing moisture, where confined 
In one smooth current, o’er the lilied vale 

Clearer than glass it flowed. Autumnal spoils 
Luxuriant, spreading to the rays of morn, 

Blushed o’er the cliffs whose half encircling mound, 
As in a sylvan theatre enclosed, 

That flowery level. On the river’s brink 

I spied a fair pavilion, which diffused 
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Its floating umbrage mid the silver shade 

Of osiers. Now the western sun revealed, 

Between two parting cliffs, his golden orb, 

And poured across the shadow of the hills, 

On rocks and floods, a yellow stream of light 

That cheered the solemn scene. My listening powers 
Were awed, and every thought in silence hung. 


This kind of interest in ‘scenery’ is that of the modern camera-club. 
Again, Wordsworth is practically never interested in nature at this 
level, or interested long. 

The third stage brings us into the sphere of Ruskin’s ‘pathetic 
fallacy’. Now there is the whole scene, maybe closely observed, 
presented with due regard to composition, but in addition made the 
vehicle for feelings originating elsewhere which the writer then 
projects on to things. The result schoolboys commonly call 
‘atmosphere’. Dickens is an obvious example of the manner (the 
second chapter, for example, of Bleak House). So, of course, is 
Virginia Woolf, and so is D. H. Lawrence; in poetry, among the 
romantics, Shelley, and among the Victorians Tennyson particularly. 
The opening of The Lotos Eaters is a good instance of what was to 
become almost the nineteenth-century model for the ‘poetic’ mode 
of atmospheric description. 

Quite clearly, there is nothing like this in Wordsworth. And it is 
his distinction rather than his defect that to write like this is im- 
possible for him. In the Tennyson passage plus ¢a change plus 
c’est la méme chose. The variations in pictorial image only em- 
phasize the sameness and averageness of the supporting mood. 
Tennyson requires us to surrender to a soporific. Wordsworth 
insists on the opposite: that we should become awake, adjusting 
ourselves to things, not things to us. 

This brings us to the fourth level of ‘interest in nature’. The 
three so far indicated are open to anyone of average capacities. 
Between the third and fourth types, however, there seems to be a 
threshold. And it is only over this threshold that the peculiarly 
Wordsworthian is found. The threshold separates not only one 
manner of writing from another but one kind of mind — or radical 
mental attitude — from another. The attitude Wordsworth himself 
described as ‘wise passiveness’. The type of mind is that for which 
‘wise passiveness’ is recognisably different from and maybe superior 
to that projection of moods which is pathetically fallacious. Words- 
worth’s passiveness is clearly not indolent relaxation. It assumes, 
rather, a strenuous discipline of mind. We are brought into a 
condition of comprehensive calm and attentiveness. Wordsworth’s 
favourite adjective for the attitude is wakeful. He talks of ‘a watchful 
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heart still couchant...And an eye practised like a blind man’s 
touch’. Couchant, in its two meanings of ‘lying down’ and ‘crouch- 
ing heraldically ready to spring’, suggests the activity that is impor- 
tant as a component of the ‘passiveness’. One is active at these 
times as One is active when listening. The opposite condition is 
‘dizzy perturbation’. ‘Passiveness’ includes the swirling activity of 
perturbation, but escapes its confusedness. Here is a famous instance 
of passiveness both exemplified and communicated: 


There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander! — many a time, 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him. — And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, — with quivering peals, 
And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled; concourse wild 

Of jocund din! And, when there came a pause 
Of silence such as baffled his best skill: 

Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain-torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its words, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the passage is autobiographical. 
In The Prelude, Book II, Wordsworth tells us more about what is 
maybe the same period of his life— how he would go out in the 
early mornings and sit 


among the woods, 
Alone upon some jutting eminence, 
At the first gleam of dawn-light, when the Vale 
Yet slumbering, lay in utter Solitude. 


and how: 
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Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily eyes 
Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect in the mind. 


It is the last phrase that is important. Whenever Wordsworth is at 
his best the natural scene he stands before and responds to is assimi- 
lated to something other. It ceases to be inertly external and becomes 
a mental landscape, a state of being that the mind partakes in with 
the object, and the object with the mind. Father Witcut has charac- 
terised Wordsworth, in Jungian terms, as an introverted sensationist. 
Wordsworth ignores the extrovert’s view of things. He takes things 
inside himself in their ‘thingness’. This explains the absence of 
anything Keatsian in his reactions. It explains, too, the peculiar 
inwardness of his most characteristic passages: the opening, for 
example, of Tintern Abbey: 


Five years have past, five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 
With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of a more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 


The curious Wordsworthian inwardness is at once apparent. 
There is no suggestion of how the river looks. Instead, we are made 
to realize ‘these waters’ — the general word that puts this river in 
the category of the original element. Wordsworth is not interested 
in the immediately given sights and sounds. Though in ‘spring’ and 
in ‘soft ... murmur’ we get something of the mingled sharpness and 
mutedness of its noises, the river is apprehended also as massively 
rolling — ‘rolling from ... mountain springs’. The full impression 
is one not of a river momentarily seen or heard, but of a river felt 
as a continuing entity, with a career that includes the mountain 
and the spring, and that rolls rather than runs. There is massive 
permanence and present authority in the word. Wordsworth, as 
Whitehead would say, apprehends the river as an event, in time and 
space, and in that continuity which combines the two. For besides 
the mountain spring Wordsworth has in mind the distant sea. It 
comes in (by way of negative exclusion) in the expressively Words- 
worthian ‘inland’. The river is so emphatically ‘inland’ that the 
far-off sea is evoked almost as a presence; as, later, explicitly in the 
Immortality Ode: 
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Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 


We have only to dwell on 


These waters rolling from their mountain springs 
With a soft inland murmur 


and we are immediately with ‘a prospect in the mind’. 

Notably, Wordsworth sees the whole region of river and cliff, 
mountain source and sea-estuary, and connects it ‘with the quiet of 
the sky’. It is almost impossible to translate into other terms here 
exactly what he is doing. Let us go back to There was a Boy where 
a similar thing happens, on a larger scale, and in language that 
lends itself more obviously to examination: 


Then sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. 


The passage can bear—it almost demands — particular scrutiny. 
What looks at first merely an autobiographical note is actually a 
mustering through poetic means of complex experiences. 

The first two words begin the series of re-distributions that the 
whole passage effects. “Then’ means ‘at that point in time’ and 
carries a sense of the arbitrarily given and the unanticipated. It also 
means ‘at that stage in the process of events, as a result of what had 
gone before’, i.e. the opposite of the merely arbitrary: ‘a some-what 
will happen now, only until it happens we cannot know what it is’. 
The inevitable and the indeterminable balance in the word as they 
do in all acts of real entry into experience. ‘Sometimes’ works in 
two ways also. First, it is a surprising reminder that the experience 
was not unique, nor did it occur every time: this underlines that 
aspect of the transaction which we have called the arbitrary (some- 
thing similar to a theological ‘grace’). It stresses, too, however, that 
the Boy’s game with the owls was habitual, and that the incremental 
experience about to be described, while not mechanically inevitable, 
was in fact recurrent. That is, ‘then’ and ‘sometimes’ counterpoint 
each other. If the first is taken in its causal sense, this is immediately 
corrected by the opposite of the causal which ‘sometimes’ brings in. 

B 
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If ‘then’ is taken purely as ‘at that particular arbitrary moment’ the 
other counters with its suggestion of repeated occasions. The two 
words together, by their paradoxical conjunctions, point to some- 
thing actually in the nature of experience, something that Zeno and 
Heraclitus abstract from in their opposite theories of stillness and 
flux. This is why Wordsworth is not merely narrating an incident 
or merely psychologizing. That he writes of an actual occurrence is 
of course important. But Wordsworth writes as a poet, using words, 
He goes back to the experience of the Boy, and takes us with him, 
but in the narration directs our attention, through language, to 
aspects of lived reality which are the same for him and for us, as 
for Zeno and Heraclitus. He gives us in the now of the reading-act 
a verbal experience managed in the same terms of living which are 
valid for all such moments. 

The kind of complex effects brought off in ‘Then . . . sometimes’ 
recur throughout the passage. ‘Hung... Listening’, for example: 
the utter helpless passivity (the dependence) of the one, and the alert 
self-collectedness of the other; or ‘gentle... shock’, or ‘mild... 
surprise’ — the latency of paradox, the unifying of the disparates in + 
such an experience, with its excitement and its calm, its tension and 
its release, is here made fully explicit. The primary activity, we 
might repeat, is in the words. It is only as these work to their due 
ends that we can admit and re-experience the piece of biography 
Wordsworth is relating. 

A further effect is gained in the passage by what appears to be a 
de-rangement in the logical order of events. The sound of the 
mountain torrents was carried through the silence to the Boy, and 
its ‘gentle shock’ was then noticed with ‘mild surprise’. Such would 
be the normal sequence. Wordsworth, however, transposes subject 
and object in his sentence: 


a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents. 


The result is to suggest the simultaneousness of both factors in the 
single event. The heart opens to the gentle shock of its own first 
reaction, to admit the voice more deeply, so deeply that the external 
voice of the torrents becomes the internal voice of the heart. This 
exchange of inner and outer (paralleled in what happens with the 
song of the Highland Lass, or the ‘inland murmur’ of Tintern Abbey) 
prepares for the further development of this effect in the lines 
immediately following. (Note, again, how the word ‘unawares’ is a 
transference back from the Boy to the scene: logically the boy, 
syntactically it is the scene which is unaware): 
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or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake. 


With the last two lines the benevolent circle is complete. The scene 
entering the Boy’s mind is an analogue of ‘the uncertain heaven’ 
entering ‘the bosom of the steady Lake’. Lake and mind are 
equated. The lake is the mind opening to what in Tintern Abbey is 
‘the quiet of the skies’. The Boy taking the scene into his ‘bosom’ 
(again Wordsworth has transposed) is the lake. ‘Uncertain heaven’ 
takes us back to the kind of conjunctions already examined in 
‘Then... sometimes’. This heaven is not uncertain in the sense 
that we don’t know whether it exists or not, or what its attitude to 
us will be, or whether we shall arrive there or not, or whether we are 
right in calling it heaven. Rather, once again, the words exquisitely 
marry the flux and the stillness, time and eternity, the transient 
moment and the permanent possibility of recurrence. 

There was a Boy lies across the threshold of what (with a growing 
sense of the unusableness, now, of the ‘scale’) we might continue 
permissively to call the fourth and fifth ‘stages’ of nature-poetry. 
The third stage was that at which the feelings of the spectator were 
projected into the scene; the fourth that at which the spectator 
disciplined himself to “‘passiveness’ and was adjusted to the object; 
the fifth stage, conceivably, should be such that action and reaction 
both ways is at a maximum (as, say, happens in personal relations 
when the Phoenix and the Turtle are in love). There was a Boy hints 
at experiences when inner and outer were transposed, and what 
Wordsworth saw appeared like something in himself, ‘a dream, a 
prospect in the mind’. The ‘solemn imagery’ of lake, mountains, 
woods, and sky acquires a curious quality, as the climax is reached, 
of what can only be described as mental landscape. (Maybe what I 
mean here is that these natural objects are animated for us as well as 
for Wordsworth originally almost as if they were psychological 
archetypes. There is no reason why mountains and lakes as such 
shouldn’t be archetypal for the mind quite apart from their being 
father and mother symbols). Of this, the chief example, I think, in 
Wordsworth’s work is The Simplon Pass. Here a scene in its totality 
is fully realized — and affirmed also to be a whole mind: 
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And with them did we journey several hours 
At a slow step. The immeasurable height 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
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The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 

And in the narrow rent at every turn 

Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn, 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 

And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered clouds and region of the heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light — 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 


The average reader is maybe less likely to accept this in isolation 
than he is There was a Boy. Wordsworth here explicitly makes the 
largest claims. The mind affirmed to be revealed is a universal 
mind — Mind in general, his own, and God’s. A Jungian might 
point to the signs that here is a genuine emergence of the transcendent 
in its fourfold unity: the ‘unfettered ... region of the heavens’, the 
space of ‘woods decaying, never to be decayed’, the sphere of con- 
flict and frustration and strain where winds thwart winds, and 
finally (the ultimate issue of ‘the torrents shooting from the clear 
blue sky’) the ‘giddy prospect of the raving stream’. There is no 
doubt about the roominess of the nature revealed, and the extremes 
it embraces: tumult and peace, imprisoning frustration and ordered 
freedom, impetuous purposiveness of direction and chaotically 
headlong self-turbulence. The whole passage could stand as an 
immediate refutation of Huxley’s Wordsworth in the Tropics. 

The Simplon Pass is unusual for Wordsworth. Not only is there 
the sudden excessiveness of its claim, there is also a distinct defect 
in the ‘tranquillity’ with which Wordsworth usually recollects the 
past. There is no dramatic framework, as in There was a Boy and 
more than a little of the infantile or primitive in emotion. ‘Gloomy 
pass’, for example, is a more ‘romantic’ note than we normally 
expect. (It belongs with our third type of nature-writing.) So, too, 
is the personification of 


Black drizzling crags that spake by the way-side 
As if a voice were in them. 


The passage is disturbed, as if the various strata of Wordsworth’s 
universe were faulting. The ‘giddy prospect of the raving stream’ is 
placed next to ‘the unfettered clouds and region of the heavens’: 
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the third term, of ‘torrents shooting from the clear blue sky’, has 
occurred much earlier. And we slip, in an almost dreamlike transi- 
tion, from ‘workings of one mind’, through ‘features of the same 
face’, ‘blossoms upon one tree’, to 


Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without End. 


The suggestion of seismic disturbance, however, is not all. The 
phatic ‘immeasurable’ is accompanied by the subtler, more extensive, 
and more normally Wordsworthian ‘woods decaying, never to be 
decayed’. This might be the deciduous life of the mind and its 
ceaseless seasonal deaths and renewals. It is certainly the same 
perception of the passing and the recurrent in phenomena already 
noticed in There was a Boy. ‘Stationary blasts’ has this too: the 
synaesthesia of sight and sound and concept, the age-long roar that 
is sensed as a momentary blast. The combination of unusual 
disturbance and unusual span with the more usual Wordsworth who 
can assess the weight of his experiences and subtly control his 
language so as to convey both experience and assessment — this 
tends to carry The Simplon Pass to us, again, as a piece of truth 
rather than fiction. 

The difference between Thomson’s rainbow and Wordsworth’s, 
we suggested, is the difference between physics and chemistry, as that 
difference stood towards the end of the eighteenth century. In 
A Rainbow two bits of the world come together on a specific occasion 
and the poem records the transaction that then takes place. Though 
The Simplon Pass represents a more massive coming-together it is 
similar in its structure. Both poems illustrate something essential in 
Wordsworth’s conception of what poetry is, and the complex of 
relations in which he stands to his surroundings, to his audience, 
and to language. Wordsworth habitually thinks of these three latter 
relations together. — ‘What is a Poet?’ he asks, “To whom does he 
address himself? And what language is to be expected from him? 
He is a man speaking to men: a man, it is true, endowed with a more 
lively sensibility ...a more comprehensive soul, than is supposed 
common among mankind.’ 

Wordsworth and his world, and Wordsworth and the reader, 
stand to each other in the relationship of metaphor; and this, 
curiously, makes for an unmetaphorical mode of writing. Or rather, 
for Wordsworth metaphor is not merely a literary figure: literary 
metaphor is the special case of metaphor more generally. Experience 
itself is metaphorical, a question of transactions, the assimilation of 
things to minds and of minds to things. As Coleridge collaterally puts 
it, knowledge of things implies a modification of our consciousness. 
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As Wordsworth says (the contradiction to his constant insistence on 
the poetry of things is only formal: what he is objecting to is the 
scientific-philosophical schema which is assumed to be ‘real’ and 
then dictated to or imposed upon the reality of experience) — the 
stuff of poetry is ‘things not as they are, but as they appear; not as 
they exist in themselves, but as they seem to exist to the senses, and 
to the passions’. It follows that Wordsworth can concentrate on a 
special kind of literalness of statement. In A Rainbow the objective 
side of the metaphor is suppressed, and the poem as given is in the 
form of a series of private reactions. In The Simplon Pass the 
opposite is the case: the subjective side of the metaphor is suppressed 
and only — it would appear — an objective scene presented. In each 
instance, the apparent literalism has to be taken within the larger 
context of the metaphorical assumption. | 

The poet’s ‘metaphorical’ relationship to things means that he is 
one reagent in the crucible that experiencing is. Experience is a 
process. Poems are presentations of parts of the process: to readers 
who are to be admitted to the process, and who (paradoxically) 
are yet involved in their own metaphorical transactions. So the 
reader is called upon to commit himself in an especially close way 
to the writer: 


And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love, 


A great deal of Wordsworth’s writing assumes the intimacy of an 
almost confessional exchange, carried on in a small private circle. 
(Tintern Abbey is addressed to Dorothy, The Prelude to Coleridge). 
Each poem is professed as something requiring the larger setting of 
the fuller inter-personal situation to embrace it. The poem is a 
passage from an extended conversation, and needs to be framed in 
the wider acquaintanceship. Conversation is the operative notion. 
The relation of reader to writer, in spite of the close commitment 
assumed, is a singularly open one. While we are called upon to 
become the poet before we can know him, we are also, as ourselves, 
called upon to be active in the process. It is only him that we know. 
And our capacity to know him will be a function of our ability to 
know ourselves and our shared world. Wordsworth is literally true 
to things and to his own egoism only because he is aware of the 
permanences and transiences in experience, and is confident they 
are in fact shared: 


When I think upon (the contemporary) degrading thirst after 
outrageous stimulation, I am almost ashamed to have spoken 
of the feeble endeavour made in these volumes to counteract it; 
and, reflecting upon the magnitude of the general evil, I should 
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be oppressed with no dishonourable melancholy, had I not a 
deep impression of certain inherent and indestructible qualities 
of the human mind, and likewise of certain powers in the great 
and permanent objects that act upon it, which are equally 
inherent and indestructible. 


The ‘great and permanent objects’ that act upon the mind — these 
are the constituents of all the main Wordsworthian occasions: the 
sky, the lake (or pool), the river, the wind, the woods — but these as 
responded to by ‘a comprehensive soul’. 

Because of the metaphorical nature of experience, and Words- 
worth’s habit of suppressing one side of the metaphor so that he 
can then write down literal statements in a non-metaphorical form, 
the ‘objects’ he writes about come to have the force of symbol. 
Behind the word is the thing, the thing as an animation of a part of 
Wordsworth’s mind. It is in this sense that The Simplon Pass 
provides us with a map of the Wordsworthian psyche. The ‘nature’ 
we meet in his poetry is also ‘mind’. In the poetry we are put in the 
company of this man — reacting to these things — speaking to other 
men—in these words. ‘Remember’, Wordsworth insists, ‘the 
medium through which, in poetry, the heart is to be affected, is 
language.” And Wordsworth re-taught his generation to read. 
The comprehensive personality behind the poems was aware of 
words in the same way as he was aware of things and of himself. 
Words, too, were meeting-grounds for thoughts and feelings and 
realities, not dead fixities but capable of inter-animation. And what 
they animated and re-animated were two minds communicating 
with each other and with their common world, the mind of the man 
speaking and the mind of the man spoken to. 
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POLITICAL LANGUAGE AND POLITICAL 
REALITIES 


EUGEN WEBER 


IT is time we revised the vocabulary of our politics and, to this 
purpose, turned over once more the generally accepted ideas which 
concern the aims and values of political action. Speculation of this 
kind, when entered upon or considered by persons of an academic 
turn of mind, is commonly known as political thought — a label apt 
to deter prospective readers, and restrict awareness to a decently 
narrow circle interested in universal verities (or, at least, generalities), 

To an historian, however, the political thinker and his work are 
interesting either as documents, or else as hobbies. The political 
thought of all times, dipping into a small common pot simmering on 
the side-lines, has come up now with a chunk of meat, now with a 
carrot, now with a ladle-full of gravy, and tried to present each one 
of these, at one time or another, as the essence of the stew. To leave 
a dangerous metaphor, it is this idea of the essence, or the basis, or 
the purpose, of man and society (for political thought is social 
thought), which reflects the spirit and circumstances of a time, and 
endows the thinker’s undertaking with documentary value. 

Grimm wrote in 1764 that all our knowledge consists in generaliz- 
ing our ideas, in imagining relations which exist only in our head, 
and in formulating — on the basis of a few particular facts — induc- 
tions from which we establish so-called eternal and invariable laws. 
It was a useful hint that general systems of thought mirror particular 
assumptions, peculiar to a certain society at a certain time, and offer 
an opportunity of proceeding from the general to the particular 
useful to the student of the time. It is this particular and limited 
aspect of political thought which makes of it an historical document, 
quite apart from any wider significance it may possess. 

Of course, the purpose of such works was never so limited: the 
greatest enterprises of thought in politics (and most lesser ones) 
have tried to solve the problem of man in society. Implicitly or 
explicitly, they have suggested or taken for granted that life and 
society had a purpose — a purpose known by revelation, reasonable 
deduction, or traditional authority. They all secured a firm base in 
myth, and these myths of God, of Nature, or of Man, were all in the 
end anthropomorphic, and inevitably so. Their anthropomorphic 
character was neither new nor strange: as far as we know, the reason 
of man has always postulated something beyond itself, even though 
not always far beyond it; and there is no great step between accepting 
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the existence of an unknown, and endowing it with familiar charac- 
teristics. 

The fable of Pygmalion and Galatea was enacted in reverse when 
men gave God a beard, or presented ‘the state of nature’, happy and 
free according to the revelation of Locke or Rousseau, brutish and 
anarchic according to the revelation of Hobbes or Perrault. But 
fables have a purpose: the fables of Aquinas, Bossuet, Locke or 
Hobbes (fables no less for being sometimes believed) suggested the 
origins and nature of the society in which these men lived, and there- 
fore its purpose. Once you established how present circumstances 
had come about, you could proceed to show how they should 
develop, and how to go about this development. This provided what 
Marx would provide later on, being himself in the great tradition: a 
pattern of historical development which would help the thoughtful 
to an understanding of present and future based on correct inter- 
pretation of the past. The man who knew his Locke or his Rousseau, 
like the man who knew his scriptures, could be ‘objectively correct’ 
in interpretation and in action. 

Correctly enough, those interpretations which men were offered, 
fared according to what has been called the climate of opinion. 
They succeeded or failed, it would seem, less owing to their intrinsic 
qualities, than to their being on time in their appearance — that is, 
in tune with the times when they appeared. Admittedly, ideas and 
systems born out of tune with their time have, on occasions, slowly 
penetrated or forged the minds of a later generation. But their 
documentary value is that of exceptions; Hus, Marsiglio, Vico, can 
be very interesting, but they did not make a stir in their time or, 
when they did, as in the case of Hus, it was to fail. In their own time, 
they rate a footnote; it is only by dint of survival that they eventually 
found themselves in tune with a more congenial climate of opinion, 
and it was the survival of the idea long after the death of its pro- 
genitor that was to justify the work of Vico and, for that matter, 
that of Christ. Such survival, and such success, can only be attri- 
buted to luck. 

The historian, therefore, in search of information will treat 
political doctrines as documents reflecting a climate of opinion. As 
with all documents, contrary doctrines may produce difficulties in 
interpretation. It is only ex post facto that Becker can write of the 
heavenly city of eighteenth-century philosophers rather than of a 
medievalist reaction (which Arthur Young foresaw), and which 
might have sanctioned the ideas of men like Fénelon, Boulainvilliers 
and Saint-Simon. Today we can discern the trend of eighteenth- 
century thought to Revolution, as we can see the trend of Hellenistic 
thought to scepticism. We perceive such trends because later events 
have made them obvious, and we have little time to consider the 
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possibility of an age of faith two centuries before Christ, or the 
signposts to another Polysinodie which preceded the awkward and 
unexpected events we call the French Revolution. Yet they were 
there, and their relative importance, their historical significance, has 
only been decided by another time aware of subsequent events. 
History has concluded against them, assigned their defeat to a 
footnote, and they survive only as might-have-been lanes that wind 
away from the highroad to a dead end by a curious or intriguing 
ruin. 

I conclude, and somewhat tritely, that political thought, to be 
considered significant, must be seen subsequently to be to the point 
of its time. It must illuminate contemporary realities in the light of 
accepted fact, in order to be useful to the historian; it must illuminate 
contemporary fact to be useful to the politician. For, after all, it is 
the purpose of political thought to guide and affect the public but 
also, and perhaps more to the point, the practising politician. 

Power and persuasion are the essentials of the politician’s trade 
in the polity. The object of those engaged in politics is the capture 
of authority in order to use it to their ends. The nature of the ends 
does not, for the moment, concern us. The nature of authority is 
sufficiently expressed as that situation from which one controls the 
lives and actions of men within the organized society of a state. 

When Harold Laski set out to inquire into the foundations of 
authority in the modern state, he saw that ‘the problem of authority 
may ultimately resolve itself into a question of what the section of the 
... people strong enough to get its will enforced, may desire.” His 
faithful correspondent, Mr Justice Holmes, put the same idea more 
forcefully when he explained that law, in effect, means ‘I will kill 
you if necessary to make you conform to my requirements.” And, 
he might have added, I have the power to do so; for without power 
behind it, the law is nothing. Indeed, he said as much when he 
returned to the subject in a subsequent letter: 


The scope of state sovereignty is a question of fact. It asserts 
itself as omnipotent in the sense that it asserts that what it sees 
fit to order it will make you obey.*® 


In the world of the politician, law is the ultimate sanction, power 
the only necessity. But law will often, and inevitably, be the expres- 
sion itself of a climate of opinion — of the attitudes of that section 
of the people, as Laski said, which is strong enough to get its will 
enforced. Such an obvious fact could not escape the mind of Mar, 


* Authority in the Modern State, New Haven, 1919, p. 25. 
* Holmes-Laski Letters, ed. Howe, Harvard, 1943, p. 16. 
* ibid., p. 21. 
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who considered law to be a weapon in the class-struggle, and an 
expression of the will and interest of the dominant class. But law 
cannot be explained away as a mere class weapon, for what then is 
its significance or purpose when a class is split? What, for instance, 
is the place of Vichy legislation in the class struggle? The Marxist 
answer, which squeezes Vichy into a broad reactionary bundle 
alongside Fascists, New Deal Democrats, and British Socialists, may 
be ‘objectively correct’. To the uninitiated it appears too simple, in 
every sense of the word. Nor is it likely that laws favoured by 
middle-class catholics in Spain will suit middle-class catholics in the 
United States, let alone middle-class non-catholics in Britain or 
France. It is not my intention here to consider the validity of the 
class concept as a universally acceptable structure for history. 
It will be enough to note that, while the political struggle may at 
times appear under the aspect of a class struggle, its essence is a 
clash of purposes and interests. The class struggle is only one aspect, 
not always the most significant, of rival interests. 

When rival interests contend for power, whatever the nature of 
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ds § the society in which this struggle takes place, one of their chief tools 
is § ispersuasion. This may take the form of cudgel, promise, or bribe; 
he § but we shall assume that politics are concerned with the future of 
the community, and cudgels and corruption only secondary weapons 
of @ inthe persuader’s armoury. The crux of his argument must be that 
ity authority would be better in his hands than any other’s, and that 
he @ himself in power is more desirable than anybody else. 
fis The fact that this may provide a living for the politician is sub- 
¢ @ sidiary. The fact that it may satisfy his vanity, his lust for power, 
kill @ his will to do good, is subsidiary. What matters is that the politician 
nd, #§ seeks power, and that the successful politician is successful to the 
ver extent that he secures power — power to do what he wants, and to 
he @ make others do what he wants. Again, the fact that the freedom of 
action of the would-be sovereign state itself is limited, hampered, 
and affected by factors outside its control is subsidiary. The fact 
- that the power of the state over its own is still limited in places, is 
eSB subsidiary. Taking all the limitations into account, the realities of 
power remain clear and great and desirable to many. It is therefore 
wer Perfectly possible to conceive the politician’s struggle for power, 
‘in aware as he is of its limits, aware as we are of its relative nature, and 
tion also of the different aspects and opportunities of political power in 
; different places. 
will eee 
ef. The desirability of power remains, and enough of the reality; and 






this being the nature and the ultimate purpose of political effort, the 
best we can say of politicians is not that they are honest (a corrupt 
Talleyrand is less harmful than a pure Saint-Just), but that they 
know their limits, and will not embark on needless destruction for 
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the sake of a theoretical future outlined in a theoretical system, 
or plan. To sacrifice the present for the future, or, more truly, the 
immediate future for the unforeseeable future, for the sake and on 
the basis of a subjective interpretation of the past is speculative 
religion, and permissible— indeed advisable—in the practice of 
religion. But politics are not religion; and even when they are the 
essence of the political struggle remains the same. 

As a matter of fact, the religious interpretation of politics (which 
is an incursion) makes clear one important quality of the political 
game: who is not with me, is against me. Power cannot be shared. 
Toleration is the negation of power. Every church knows this 
perfectly well, and it is only lack of power which hampers the 
obvious course of action. The two great churches of the present day, 
the Catholic and the Communist, express this inherent and logical 
intolerance more publicly than most, partly because of their greater 
real power, and partly because of their greater readiness on most 
occasions to look facts in the face. 

In politics, the best contemporary expression of this inevitable 
duality is the two-party system. Where it exists, it clarifies the issues 
of politics which are not principles or programmes, but the possession 
of power; not ‘What shall be done?’ but ‘Who shall do it?’ There is 
little trace of class division (though a good deal of pretence) between 

‘the Conservative and the Labour Party in Britain, and even less 
between Republicans and Democrats in the United States. Super- 
ficially, American politics show certain regional-political affinities, 
but these are fortuitous and cracking, and only serve to complicate 
further an already complicated game. But even such affinities are 
far less apparent in Britain, and the work of M. Frangois Goguel 
has recently shown the multiplicity and unpredictability of local 
allegiance in France, and shown too how changing such allegiances 
can be.! Theoretically, France should not be considered in terms of 
a two-party system. The atomization of her politics appears to deny 
the necessity of dualism. Yet the Third and Fourth Republics have 


shown clearly that this is exactly how the political game is played | 


between partisans of the régime on the one hand, and opponents on 
the other. Again and again, between 1875 and 1940, the tradition of 
Republican unity acted as a catalyst, grouping all Republican parties 
against the Others. Again and again, since 1946, the same reaction 
has grouped such apparently disparate forces as Socialists, M.R.P., 
and Radicals (conservatives), against the Communist threat. 

M. Maurice Duverger, in his important study of the purpose and 
organization of political parties, makes it clear that, try as it will, 
there can be no effective centre party (or power). Even a multiplicity 
of parties can only conceal the dualism of tendencies. 

1 Géographie des Elections Frangaises, Paris, 1951. 
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All policy implies a choice between two solutions; those 
solutions called intermediary approach either one or the other. 
This means that there is no centre in politics: there may be a 
party of the centre, a doctrine of the centre... The dream of 
the centre is to bring off the synthesis of contradictory aspira- 
tions: but synthesis is a power of the mind. Action is a choice, 
and politics are action.’ 


In this passage, M. Duverger treats party politics from what I have 
called the religious point of view. I should say, in fairness to a 
remarkable scholar and an admirable work, that this is by no means 
the whole of his thought. He does not hold exclusively, with 
Benjamin Constant, that ‘a party is a union of men professing the 
same political doctrine.’ In his preface he quotes Hume, to the 
effect that doctrine is essential in the initial phase, where it rallies 
separate individuals, but that beyond this stage the problem becomes 
one of organization, to which the platform is a mere accessory.’ 
I would carry this further and suggest that, while the choice be- 
tween solutions is important, it is the choice between parties or 
men that is essential. Because the essence of politics is not the 
interest of the public but that of the politician, not the satisfaction 
of the elector but that of the elected. 

In using terms like elector and elected, I appear to restrict the 
scope of an inquiry which began on more comprehensive lines. 
But, having already said that the politician is interested in power, 
we shall assume that the man who achieves power by force, or in a 
régime based on force, will understand politics as he has played them, 
and carry his Principe about with him. The interesting thing is not 
a rational behaviour which we take for granted (perhaps too much 
so) in the modern despot, but a rational behaviour which we do not 
take for granted in the modern ‘constitutional’ politician. We 
fail to take into consideration the realities and the necessities 
in the midst of which this latter works. And yet the realities of 
democratic politics are not so different from other varieties. Their 
object, as much as in any totalitarian society, is simply the winning 
of power and, after that, its retention. 

This is where the Constant view of political parties shows its 
limitations, and the Duverger discussion of duality, so important in 
clarifying realities which we prefer to ignore, is outside the point of 
the essay. ‘There may be a party of the centre,’ writes M. Duverger: 
but the importance of such a party does not lie, as he suggests, in its 
attempts at synthesis; it lies in its being a party and, as such, sharing 
with all other parties a common aim — to secure control of authority. 


1 Les Partis Politiques, Paris, 1951, p. 245. 
* Essays on Parties; cf. Duverger, op. cit., p. ix. 
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‘There is more in common between a deputy who is a revolutionary 
and one who is not,’ wrote Robert de Jouvenel, ‘than between a 
revolutionary who is a deputy and one who is not.’ The truth 
pierces through the gibe: looked at in this light tendencies, pro- 
grammes, platforms are irrelevant to the ultimate aim. 

Machiavelli understood this well: ‘The desire to acquire posses- 
sions is a very natural and ordinary thing, and when those men do 
it who can do so successfully, they are always praised and not 
blamed ...”* The context of the passage makes it clear that political 
power is not the least of the possessions one might so naturally 
desire. In the pursuit of such desired possessions, he later observes, 
‘the end is everything.’* An early version of the popular belief that 
the end justifies the means, and of an attitude, presumably, which 
led Karl Marx to observe with more humour than he usually shows: 


Objects that in themselves are no commodities, such as 
conscience, honour, etc., are capable of being offered for sale 
by their holders, and of thus acquiring, through their price, the 
form of commodities. Hence an object may have a price 
without having value.* 


Marx’s sellers are the small-fry, but the jeu-de-mots cannot obscure 
the plain hint that the writer of such a passage may have had a less 


‘objective’ set of values than his materialist integrity would properly 
allow. This obtrusive moral code, this Marxian virtue, is a highly 
significant characteristic — it is, indeed, the crux of the ‘propaganda’, 
of the persuasiveness, of nineteenth-century politics — and it is on 
nineteenth-century politics that today’s politics are patterned. 

The politician is the son of his time, his formulae a reflection of 
contemporary assumptions, and contemporary values. Grimm has 
shown us the way, and now we see that Marx as much as Gladstone 
worked within a climate of opinion which is apparent in his life as 
it is in that of his contemporaries. The most surprising thing 
about Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians is that it includes no 
pregnant sketch of Karl Marx. We forgive the omission with the 
thought that the English have ever considered the Victorian frame 
of mind a monopoly, when it was in fact an article of export ranking 
with antimacassars and five-o’clock-tea (which only the English take 
at four, with their usual inconsequence) as a representative of a 
conquering and converting national culture. 

The legacy of the nineteenth century, the time when the traditions 
of present-day politics saw their birth with large-scale elections, and 
a new and untutored electoral public, survives to this day. Until 
1789 (and those other dates which mark the growth of electorates 


1 The Prince, ch. ul. 2 ibid., ch. Xvi. 
* Capital, London, 1949, p. 75. 
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everywhere else) politics could be played within a restricted circle. 

Politically significant opinion was the opinion of a narrow circle in 

which the influence of one man or a few could easily make itself 

felt — a circle in which politics were often and obviously an issue of 
rsonal effort and intrigue, personal success or failure. 

With few exceptions, the numbers of the politically significant 
group remained constant for long periods, and always relatively 
small. The rise of the middle classes between the thirteenth century 
and the eighteenth century seems to have made little appreciable 
difference. On the contrary, as this rise coincided with the gradual 
concentration of power in the hands of the prince at the expense of 
the great magnates, it may be said that contact with the realities of 
power was restricted, as time went on. Attempts to reverse this 
trend, such as the Frondes and the Polysinodie in France, or to resist 
it, such as the opposition of Dutch, Belgian, and Prussian Estates 
to the centralizing reforms of their princes, were short-lived, and 
ended in failure. Even in England, where elections in boroughs and 
shires allowed a tradition of popular expression to grow up, such 
expression was rather a detente than a significant political action. It 
may have served the same purpose as the Roman saturnalia; it was 
no indication of the popular will, nor was it meant to be. 

In such circumstances, politics being the business of a narrow 
circle (though narrower in some places than in others), and political 
power the property of an even narrower one, there was little need for 
pretence about the ends of those taking part in the game. As in 
every game, the end was to win. ‘Every man has his price,’ was only 
a slight exaggeration, and as a generalization it evoked few murmurs. 
Where the ruling group shared common values and common 
prejudices, there was no need to protest the purity of one’s motives, 
or of one’s private life. The private life, well-known, mattered little 
except for purposes of gossip; the motives, whatever the doctrine one 
announced, were the selfish motives shared by all. 

It was this sophisticated political personnel which had to face the 
ever-growing, politically-naive, electorates of the nineteenth and 
twentieth-century reform bills. It had to learn to address them in a 
new language, a language they would understand — the language of 
the nineteenth-century climate of opinion. There is no question that 
some politicians may have believed some of the respectable, improv- 
ing, righteous, and progressive phrases which they uttered. There 
need be no question how much of the new political language was 
truly meant, because it was necessary and therefore inevitable. So 
necessary and so inevitable, that high sentiments and lofty purpose 
became integral parts of a political vocabulary which is still with us. 
This was the price of wooing, winning, and keeping the new, un- 
sophisticated, electorate. What had begun as a demagogic shift, 
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became indispensable, soon unquestioned, often sincerely believed, 
It is, after all, easy enough to believe what one does not question, 
especially when it would only be by questioning that one could know 
what one really believes. Machiavelli (who had some experience of 
Florentine democracy) had seen the necessity for such shifts, and 
found nothing to blame in them. But he had not foreseen that the 
performer himself might be taken in by his policy, and that what 
started as histrionics would become second nature. To Machiavelli, 
provided they be successful, ‘the means will always be judged 
honourable and praised by everyone, for the vulgar is always taken 
in by appearances and the result of things; and the world consists 
only of the vulgar . . .*! Such a policy, as he takes care to point out, 
presumes success; but the politician of today need not fear for his 
life, sometimes not even for his power, in case of failure. Provided 
his mind is, as Machiavelli recommends, ‘disposed to adapt itself to 
the wind’, he can expect his public if not to forgive at least to forget 
those times when the wind has blown him and his policies perilously 
near the rocks. 

This kind of thing, not ill illustrated in the political career of 
Stanley Baldwin, may beg the question what the real power of the 
politician can be when he has to conform with public prejudice or 
fear, even knowing them to be mistaken. That the power of the 
‘politician is what he can (and chooses to) make it, is illustrated by 
careers like those of Neville Chamberlain and Churchill. Baldwin’s 
behaviour shows simply that in his case retention of power mattered 
more than the use he could make of it. Nor was the power over- 
restricted, of a man who had so tamed the public temper that he could 
play with it like Androcles with his lion — yet always, like Androcles, 
apprehensive of the gentle tap which might send him sprawling. 
The trick, which confirmed a great oriental tradition, best personi- 
fied in Ali Baba, was to repeat the appropriate formulae, at the right 
time, in the right voice. But this was not all the trick, as lesser 
protagonists were to discover to their cost. For propaganda and 
persuasion, one and the same thing, whatever form they take, must 
ever be subordinated, as Hume so wisely pointed out, to organization. 

The political party, and the party machine, are the answers of the 
modern politician to the multiplication of his public. They are the 
means by which the avenues of power, opened too wide by successive 
reform acts, can be controlled as by a series of locks which regulate 
and direct the flow of political enterprise, and restrict access to 
power, and even to the arena where the struggle for power is waged. 
This was a necessary development, but one which few understood, 
few wanted to understand, and no one admitted. 

Anything like universal suffrage, anything like the implications 

1 op. cit., ch. XII. 
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of universal suffrage was impossible to cope with on the scale of the 
modern State. Politics, impossibly broadened by anachronistic 
memories of Greek city states, had to be contracted back to manage- 
able size, back to the familiar terms of cliques and personalities. 
The tools lay ready to hand in parties which had grown up as clubs 
for opposite factions, and which were now expanded and promoted 
to the rank of representative institutions of a semi-exclusive, semi- 
principial, nature. The numbers and even the make-up of the 
leadership changed only slowly; what did change was the language 
on the outside, and the organizational structure on the inside. 

If the language, as we have seen, became less sophisticated, the 
structure had to become much more so. The combination of an 
inevitably sophisticated core with an increasingly simple, politically 
naive membership, called for increasingly complicated arrangements. 
In order to secure the discipline necessary in large-scale undertakings 
parties had to be ever more tightly, ever more efficiently, organized. 
And it soon became apparent that the more disciplined the party, the 
more it could hope for political success. One result of this was that 
the newer the party, the more intent on discipline it would tend to 
be; and often, though not always, party success was in direct 
proportion to party discipline. 

This is very clear in French politics where we see the loose organi- 
zation of the Radicals challenged by the ‘unified’ Socialists, and 
these, in their turn, by the discipline of Communist organization. 
However, this is no place for a discussion of party organization. 
What must be clear, is that as political parties become more highly 
organized, individual political expression becomes more difficult. 
Not only because the individual is faced with greater difficulties in 
breaking through a hardening, increasingly hierarchical, structure; 
but also because it is more and more the hierarchy and less and less 
the local branch or the individual member that makes policy — and 
appoints even parliamentary representatives. Nor is there much 
room for individual political expression outside the party structure. 

From this it results that the political expression of the community 
is in the hands of two or more stiffening party structures. The 
parties are at all representative only of a minority of the electorate, 
they include only a minority of that minority, and their policy 
(irrelevant as it may be) is the expression of only a minority of their 
membership. The individual citizen who wants to take political 
action in person, must therefore make his way through a party, to a 
position of power within it whence he can confront his second great 
hurdle: the achievement of power in the State. He may, in a multi- 
party state, achieve this as a member of a coalition government, with 
or without his party’s participation, with or without achieving any 
of the aims of his party’s programme. This is a good illustration of 

Cc 
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the individual’s will to power, but hardly of its fulfilment, since 
such fulfilment must remain doubtful for most if not all mem- 
bers of coalition governments. Or, he may, in a two-party state, 
achieve power as leader, or member, of the ruling group. Either 
way, once he is in power, his actions will be conditioned (a) by 
his impression of security (size of majority, hold on electorate, 
hold on army), and (b) by largely uncontrollable factors, chiefly in 
the field of foreign and economic affairs. These latter — i.e. (b)— 
seem of late to be the main factors in the policies of all authorities, 
and certainly in the policies of all dependent countries, that is to say 
of all countries with the occasional exception of the United States 
and the Russian Empire. 

Governments, then, are condemned to improvisation, to short- 
term policies, and to constant shifts pour parer au plus pressé, without 
the once-potent consolation of an optimistic climate of opinion, and 
without the aristocratic indifference which mass politics have long 
rendered obsolete. They try to manoeuvre within the limits of 
certain principles which are supposed to be peculiarly connected 
with their party, but their power is limited and, in fact, faced with 
constant and similar difficulties, the policy of Government A differs 
little from the policy of Government B. The really significant 
differences are not matters of policy, but matters of personality; 
and men appear more clearly than ever before to be seeking power 
for power’s sake. This becomes clearer when we remember that the 
British Election of 1951 was fought with a poor choice of not 
dissimilar programmes, but loud cries of ‘We can do it better’; and 
that the Republicans won the United States elections of 1952 
running, as a party, well behind the tremendous personal popularity 
of Mr. Eisenhower. 

We have reached a stage, in other words, when politics (and this 
time they are universal suffrage politics) reproduce in a rougher, 
more ill-informed way, the political situation of the eighteenth 
century. The situation is apparently less easy to manage: it is not 
enough to let sleeping dogs lie. (Was it ever?) But, thanks to the 
press, to the radio, above all to cinema and television, politics are 
becoming a matter of cliques and personalities once more, are 
becoming once more familiar and understandable. 

Beyond or outside the stiffening structures of powerful and 
disciplined parties the elector — especially that mysterious, intriguing 
figure, the floating voter — begins to treat politics as familiarly and 
as sceptically as he treats his business. The politically sophisticated 
are still in the minority, and there are varying degrees of political 
sophistication, but that is inevitable, and also not unlike the eigh- 
teenth century scene. But with the waning of the mystery, with the 
more debonair treatment of political realities, it becomes possible to 
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envisage the by-passing of existing party machinery. Not its 
withering away: rotten as it is, what would replace it? Not the 
appearance of rival parties: such a prospect is not excluded, 
but it would not help the situation considered in this essay. By- 
passing the party machinery must be the outcome of greater 
familiarity with its workings, awareness of its real motives, a growing 
understanding of the realities of politics. Thus, in The Wizard of Oz, 
the little girl’s little dog discovers the powerful Wizard manipulating 
buttons and switches which control scenic affects designed to 
impress visitors with the awe-fulness of his power —a device not 
unknown at the Byzantine court. Divested of his artificial awfulness, 
the Wizard is no less important, but can now be approached on 
familiar terms. Political sophistication, like the little girl’s enlighten- 
ment, is simply the technical understanding of a craft which, like 
every craft, is a ‘mystery’ to the uninitiated. It divests politics of a 
hobbling and unreal personality which is, and can only be, the 
reflection of the man at the wheel. 

In one sense, though not the main sense, this is equivalent to the 
knowledge, becoming current in ever-wider circles, that a car does 
not move because spirits push it, or in obedience to divine command; 
that it does not move for good or ill; that it has an engine (which 
may fail); that it is driven by a man (who is fallible); and that it 
should not be endowed with responsible personality other than that 
of its driver. 

Politics and parties, then, have little or no moral purpose, except 
in so far as one may regard an accepted moral code as useful social 
cement. Agreeing with Hume that doctrines are of some importance 
at an early stage of the game, and with Constant that a rallying cry 
is needed, we cannot agree with Mr. J. D. Mabbot who, in his book 
on The State and the Citizen, assumes throughout that the problem 
of political relations is a moral problem. 

When Benjamin Constant wrote: 


Il faut aux hommes pour qu’ils s’associent réciproquement a 
leurs destinées, autre chose que |’intérét. Il leur faut une opin- 
ion; il leur faut dela morale. L’intérét tend a les isoler, parce 
qu’il offre 4 chacun la chance d’étre seul plus heureux ou 
plus habile,? 


he was reflecting what we may identify now as the nineteenth- 
century climate of opinion (in spite of Bentham and the elder Mill), 
and his words were soon to be echoed by the two great representatives 
of the feelings of the time — Stuart Mill and Alexis de Tocqueville. 
But when Mr Mabbot asserts that ‘morality means the triumph in 


De l’Esprit de Conquéte, Neuchatel, 1945, p. 41. 
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me of the corporate self over the private self,’* he harks back to 
other voices of the nineteenth century — to Bonald, to Joseph de 
Maistre, to Fustel de Coulanges, and to the even older tradition of 
which they were the spokesmen. When Fustel asserts that the 
citizen of La Cité Antique belonged in all respects to the city; that 
there was not, and could not be, a Right superior to that of the city 
and its gods, he documents de Maistre for whom man lived only as 
part of the great social machine. There is nothing new about such 
ideas now as there was not when they were put forward, and there 
is nothing wrong in keeping such company today except its ana- 
chronism. 

The view of Messrs Mabbott and Maistre, that politics is a 
question of social morality, has been most successful in the twentieth 
century as a help or excuse for certain subjective, quasi- ‘religious’, 
policies, diverse in appearance, but sharing a common belief in the 
importance of their peculiar revelation. It is not in tune with the 
thought and values of a political society which is growing (however 
relatively, however slowly) ever more sophisticated. Constant has 
nicely remarked that the duration of all power depends on the 
relationship between its spirit and the spirit of its time.* The 
language of Mr Mabbot, like the language of John Stuart Mill, 
eminently suitable for political persuasion in a society which 
revered moral purpose that was social purpose, is out of place in 
a society which ignores both. The new society is one in which, as 
in a concentration camp, only the narrowest loyalties can survive, 
and only the most immediate purpose, And the politician of the 
present day must forge a language and a style more suitable to a 
world, ever more self-consciously different from the one he still 
appears to address. 

It is a different world the politician must tackle, because it is a 
battered world and, in parts, a shattered world. Societies and their 
values have been tossed about like lottery tickets before a draw; 
they could not fall back into anything like a familiar order. Con- 
fusion can be only worse confounded by tackling one state of affairs 
with tools meant for another. We shall be wrong if we assume that 
the values and the standards of today are (at best) more than 
memories and reconstitutions of older values and standards which 
once possessed an empirical validity. They might have been more, 
more than portraits from memory, if events had not moved so fast, 
did not move ever faster, making it terribly difficult to build up (or 
rebuild) an habitual basis, the necessary habitual basis, for new or 
adapted values, for a new or refurbished morality. Today there is 
not the time, and time, as Constant knew, as Rousseau also knew 
though in another way, is the essential: 

! The State and the Citizen, London, 1948, p. 149. op. cit., p. 14. 
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Or, la morale a besoin du temps. C’est 1a qu’elle place ses 
dédommagements et ses récompenses. Pour celui qui vit de 
minute en minute, ou de bataille en bataille, le temps n’existe 
pas. Les dédommagements de l|’avenir deviennent chimériques. 
Le plaisir du moment a seul quelque certitude: et pour me servir 
d’une expression qui devient ici doublement convenable, chaque 
jouissance est autant de gagné sur |’ennemi.’ 


In a world that lives only from hand to mouth, in a pattern of 
existence that survives only from day to day, policy becomes a 
series of expedients, morality a series of self-regarding adaptations, 
life itself a long series of short-term échéances. Then, the connection 
between morality and the corporate interest (whatever that should 
be conceived to be at a given time, in a given place) which Mr 
Mabbot expressed so well, becomes no longer a question of choice, 
but a question of compulsion. Compulsion by those in authority — 
not necessarily those who know best, but those who have the power 
to enforce their will. We have come back to Laski’s group, ‘strong 
enough to get its will enforced’. But, long before Laski, Richelieu 
had seen perfectly well that ‘Il est certain qu’entre tous les principes 
capables de mouvoir un Etat, la crainte qui est fondée en |’estime et 
en la reverance de la force .. .’ is the most effective.* In this he was at 
one with other serious students of the subject, with Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, and Bentham foremost among them. 

The politics of universal suffrage have tended to mask this ultimate 
reality of power politics — and all politics are power politics. It is 
time to allow the truth to seep out to a public which already more 
than half accepts it. It is time to abandon ‘democratic’ assumptions 
which are out of date, and assumptions of principle and purpose 
which persist merely for want of a challenge, or an articulate 
alternative. 

We might begin by admitting openly what we know perfectly 
well that there is no such thing as real democracy; that what we call 
democracy today is an oligarchy, known to be so, and treated as 
such. Calling an eagle a swallow does not make him one. Calling a 
system by the name of another is, in this case, useless hypocrisy; and 
hypocrisy can be justified only when it is useful. But today there is 
no point in further bowdlerizing the real issues of the political game, 
and we might take warning from Constant that ‘cette hypocrisie 
serait d’autant plus corruptrice que personne n’y croirait. Car les 
mensonges de l’autorité ne sont pas seulement funestes quand ils 
égarent et trompent les peuples; ils ne le sont pas moins, quand ils 
ne les trompent pas.’* 


‘ibid., p. 46. * Testament Politique, Paris, 1947, TX, Sn. I. * op. cit., p. 68. 
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This does not imply a need for revolution in language or in 
thought. The fact that ‘democracy’ is impossible — let alone impos- 
sible under present-day conditions—is obvious enough. The 
enemies of democracy have always asserted it, and very logically 
too,’ but Rousseau himself could see it clearly. In the work known 
so well today, so little in its own time, he explains: ‘If we take the 
term in its strict sense, there never has been a real democracy, and 
there never will be. It is against the natural order for the many to 
govern and the few to be governed.”* It is admittedly convenient to 
ignore this, or pretend to ignore it. Myths, whatever their detractors 
may say, are convenient to use; the myth of representative govern- 
ment among them.* Nor have we discovered a better myth, or a 
better reality. This does not mean that the reality will not bear 
improvement, or that the instrument in our hands cannot and should 
not be perfected. But accepting myth and accepting structure as 
working tools, capable of change, it may be held that we have 
reached a point when the oligarchic nature of the structure, and the 
amoral character of the pursuit it involves, may both be recognized. 

If morality means the triumph of the corporate self over the 
private self, amorality must mean (in this context) the triumph of the 
private self over the corporate self. This is the reality we see around 
us, whose workings are only hobbled by the strictest discipline 
imposed from above. Let this be admitted: not as a necessity, which 
would imply a long-term understanding of our situation which we 
lack, but as present fact. Let this realization penetrate political 
language and political thought. Let it become accepted opinion, 
articulate at last after having been tacitly accepted for so long. 

It is not true that ignoring realities makes no difference. It makes 
a great deal of difference to their impact upon us, and to our con- 
crete reaction to them. Ignoring the political reality of a ‘democracy’ 
which is oligarchy, of a worn public morality superimposed on a 
fresh private selfishness, can make them less real, and postpone the 
issues. It cannot avoid them for ever. When they must be faced 
(and they were better faced soon) we shall be better for a clear 
comprehension of what words (and situations) mean, and what they 
are intended to mean. 

No tragic results will come of continued ignorance: only con- 
tinued muddle. But unnecessary muddle, as Tchekov has reiterated, 
has itself a tragic quality which, whatever its aesthetic appeal, is best 

1 Charles Maurras saw the Democratic State as a contradiction in terms: “Une 
démocratie ne s’organise pas; car l’idée d’organization 4 un degré quelconqueé 
exclut, 4 un degré quelconque, l’idée d’égalité: organizer, c’est différencier, ¢t 
c’est, en conséquence, établir des degrés et des hiérarchies...’ Cf. “Dossier 
d’une Discussion’, Action frangaise, June 15th, 1902. 


® Social Contract, Book II, ch. tv. 
8 In this connection, see Bertrand de Jouvenel, Du Pouvoir, Genéve, 1947. 
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avoided. Today, political thought can hardly be new — only renewed. 
There is need, it seems, to say again what has already been said many 
times by many other men; to voice what is quietly accepted by 
many; to throw on the open market the idea that the amoral 
problems of an amoral age are best discussed openly, without 
illusions, not underrating abnegation, honesty, or high purpose, but 
always bearing in mind that even these must work in terms of 
compromise, corruption, and that art of the possible which is power 
politics — the politics of necessity. 
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l 


It has been the fate of not a few philosophers to be accused of 
‘discrediting’ their subject-matter; and more often than not their 
retort has been that disparagement had no place in their intentions, 
but only in their critics’ imagination. One startling and refreshing 
exception to this pattern is to be found in that vehement work of 
seventeenth-century polemic — Godfrey Goodman’s The Fall of Man, 
or the Corruption of Nature, Proved by the Light of our Naturall 
Reason. For Goodman’s aim is precisely that of discrediting, of 
depreciating, and that on the largest possible scale. And though in 
the end he sees his constructive task as counselling acceptance of 
divine grace and salvation, yet ‘the end’ in Goodman is a very long 
way off. In his opinion, a realization of the extent of the cosmic 
damage wrought by the Fall of man, a lively awareness of the extent 
of our declension from the Creator’s original blueprint for the 
world, is the essential propaedeutic to faith and holy living. The 
effects of the Fall are far more catastrophic than most men imagine, 
limited not to human beings, their souls and bodies, but extending to 
the animals, plants and the whole generative power of nature. 

I do not propose in this article to study either the previous history 
of the idea of nature’s ‘decay’ nor to trace the impact Goodman’s 
work made upon the world of letters.? I intend, rather, to consider 
the text of The Fall of Man in some detail, posing the questions what 
types of argument does Goodman use in establishing his case for 
universal corruption, and what other devices— such as the per- 
suasive use of analogy, the shrewd selection of examples — help to 
give it plausibility and impressivenéss? How, in a word, could 
Goodman justify his pessimistic view of nature, when the world he 
confronted was precisely the same world as so many of his con- 
temporaries pronounced unfailingly fertile and undecayed? 

Since The Fall of Man is a difficult book to come by, I shall take 
the liberty of quoting extensively from it, and of prefacing my 
analysis with a brief, impressionistic account of its contents. 

Sir Thomas Browne said, ‘I count [this world] not an inn but a 
hospital’; so it is to Goodman, but in a far more sinister sense than 


1 Refs. in the text of this article are to the pages of the first edition (1616). 

* Among direct effects were the writing of Hakewill’s Apologie of the Power and 
Providence of God and Milton’s Naturam non Pati Senium, both hostile to 
Goodman’s thesis. 
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to Browne. It is a field-hospital where men languish, permanently 
disabled from the effects of their sinful rebellion against God, and 
await a death, which, but for sin, they need never have suffered. For, 
‘obseruing the course and prouidence of nature, man should be 
exempted from death’ (331). To be conscious of their Maker’s power 
and glory is to realize how different the world might have been, and 
for Goodman, ‘what might have been’ is equated with ‘what in 
fact was’ — before the Fall. The world might have been an orderly 
garden; instead, it is a tangle of noxious weeds. The wolf might 
have lain down with the lamb; whereas, we see unceasing war 
among the animals and between them and man, their lord by right, 
but no longer by merit. To know what true knowledge is, is to know 
what we have lost, to show up our present faculties as the broken 
remnants they are. The more seriously we acknowledge the Great 
Chain of Being (and though seldom referred to directly, it provides 
an ironic counterpoint to the theme of the entire book’), the more we 
understand how grim a caricature of the hierarchy remains, and 
thereby begin to assess the scale of the cosmic catastrophe. 

In a thousand ways the earth repudiates the sovereignty of man. 
The seasons molest him; the soil produces a superabundance of 
poisons instead of the corn it could have yielded with equal ease. 
Appetites are at war with the will; diseases prey upon the body; life 
is precarious for all living things, but for man above all it is the 
hand-to-mouth existence of an outlaw in an inhospitable land. 

Many of Goodman’s individual arguments have common logical 
structures. It may be useful to enumerate certain of those with 
comments, before considering the work under subject-divisions. 
Taken together, these patterns of argumentation comprise a recog- 
nizable ‘technique of vilification’, with parallels far outside the 
context of Goodman’s book. 

(1) If one says lugubriously, ‘Civilizations of the past have ended 
in ruins — heaped debris and broken columns; therefore all buildings 
ought to be looked upon as ruins in the making’, this sort of depre- 
ciatory argument can be expressed formally ‘If in the end X becomes 
Y (where Y is of less beauty or value than X), then X’s are really Y’s 
all the time’. Goodman, as we shall see, makes considerable use of 
this, particularly in his devaluation of the human body; — what 
ultimately suffers decomposition is really pitiful and nauseating even 
while alive and thriving. 

(2) (This could be nicknamed ‘the argument from unrealized 
potentialities’.) ‘If X is not as fully developed, as perfect as it 
theoretically could be, then X must have degenerated from such 
perfection; it must have had it in the pre-Fall past.’ For instance, if 


1 It is mentioned, e.g. on p. 153; ‘that . . . thy minde might be transported and 
carried by the ladder or bridge of the creatures to the loue of thy creator’. 
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the soul cannot now ‘expell the least scruple of poyson lying in the 
ventricle’, and must leave the less sagacious body to cope with it as 
best as it can, then it follows that there was a time when man had 
this ‘full command of himselfe’ (41), a command conceived on the 
analogy of our present control over rate of respiration, let us say, 
or even over mental images; and for Goodman, to conceive such a 
power is to conclude its original existence. In the beginning man was 
as well made as an omnipotent Creator could make him. 

(3) ‘If A has to be taught to do W, A must have lost his original 
natural ability to do it.’ The effort required nowadays to acquire 
skills is a plain indication that before the Fall every human being 
was born capable of performing the skill untaught. An example 
from Goodman is the need for instruction in swimming (88). It is 
impossible that Adam was created unable to swim, when so many 
animals (many of them land-dwellers) swim naturally on being 
introduced to water. 

(4) Suppose next (to take an example not explicitly in Goodman, 
though very much in his spirit), suppose one says that all human love 
is nothing but physical desire. Having read the Symposium, one 
cynically says, “Yes, but even the ‘‘highest’’ form of gpws is merely 
lust disguised’. This might be generalized ‘If X manifests itself in 
a variety of ways from Y, of low value, to A, of great, then X reveals 
itself in its true character only in Y’. Goodman knew perfectly 
well that the animal world contains a vast variety of creatures of 
widely different qualities—of beauty, approachability, ‘tame- 
ability’, etc. Nevertheless, to him nature is seen at its most revealing, 
not in producing the lion, the eagle or the nightingale, but in crea- 
tures ‘gendered of corruption’, who are ‘bred in an instant, die ina 
moment’. Goodman’s obvious intention here is to force the reader 
so to concentrate on nature as ‘mother and midwife of wormes, 
gnats’, and so on (19), that he comes to see all life after their 
image. 

(5) ‘A beautiful painting? The front is all right, but look at the 
back of the frame — rough tattered canvas.’ In other words: if X 
can be seen from several viewpoints, and appears beautiful or 
pleasing from one of them, Z, but ugly from another Y, then (to the 
depreciator) Y is the only authentic viewpoint. The human body 
may be seemly and graceful, but, says Goodman, look within it 
and the beauty vanishes; how thin it is (“Thou seest but onely the 
outside’ (129)). After this treatment, do you wish to call it beautiful 
any longer? 

(6) This is not an argument proper, but an habitual turn of thought 
in Goodman, as in so many other very different writers, who 
militate against the idea of nature’s ‘beneficence’;— What is 
ethically neutral, indifferent and indeed unable to have ethical 
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characteristics at all, is really ethically hostile.t Such is Goodman’s 
attitude to the ‘war’ of animals and the inanimate world against 
man, though as we shall see later Goodman sometimes thinks of 
man’s opponents as instruments of wrath in God’s hand — quite a 
different conception. 

In parenthesis, we may note that what is probably the commonest 
of all vilifying arguments, at least in the twentieth century, is notably 
and necessarily rare in Goodman; that is, the ‘men are really 
monkeys’ argument, or ‘X, which originated in Y, is nothing but Y 
really’. It takes, of course, little reflection to see why Goodman fails 
to exploit this form like present-day disparagers, since Goodman’s 
view of historical change is the very reverse of evolutionary. For 
him, any ‘development’ from the original perfection could be 
nothing but decline. 


2 


My preliminary remarks oversimplified Goodman’s view of God’s 
relationship to the created world. In The Fall of Man ‘natural’ is 
not by any means always equated with ‘corrupt’. Goodman retains 
that appraisive sense of ‘nature’ and its cognates, a sense which is 
employed by even the most uncompromising of ‘Cosmic Fall’ 
protagonists. Nature is the handiwork of God, and being His is 


good, obedient to His righteous will. “God... hath so ordained 
nature, to worke His owne purpose’ (269). More strikingly Good- 
man in his Epistle Dedicatory wishes the queen ‘all the blessings of 
nature’ — very dubious blessings, considering what Goodman will 
proceed to tell her about the ‘corruptions of nature’, were it not that 
this fundamentally Christian sense of ‘God-fashioned’ reasserts 
itself unbidden, wherever the context permits. Nature does nothing 
circuitously, always directly and neatly “by the easiest and plainest 
manner’; man, therefore, should model his activities on those of 
nature(167). It is noteworthy that this sentence immediately follows a 
lament that ‘whole nature is corrupted’. Deploring fussiness of diet, 
Goodman comments, ‘Thus we desire a new course of nature, and 
will not conforme ourselues to Gods appointed good order’ (190). 
Here ‘Gods good order’ is plainly identified with the ‘course of 
nature’. Nature in this sense ‘supports grace. . . both of them pro- 
ceed from one fountaine’, for ‘God . .. is the author of both’ (10). 

This ‘close’ relation between God and nature, however foreign to 
the general tone of his work, is vital to Goodman’s position. With- 


‘Cf. John Stuart Mill in his Essay on Nature. Though a far more careful 
thinker than Goodman, Mill’s earnest repudiation of a ‘naturam sequi’ ethic 
drives him to a rhetorical personification of nature as evil, as in the sentence: 
‘Nearly all the things which men are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one 
another, are nature’s everyday performances.’ 
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out it, his preoccupation with nature corrupt would steer him 
towards a dualism of opposed good and evil principles. The Ladder 
of Being may be sadly ruined, but the evil of creation does not arise 
from its very existence: it is not because nature is natural that it is 
corrupt, but because what was originally good in it has gone bad. 
Playing upon the resultant ambiguity of ‘nature’ (1. ‘nature’= 
‘God’s good handiwork’; 2. ‘nature’=corrupt, rebellious creation) 
he can skilfully alternate between seeing man as suffering just 
flagellation at the hand of God, nature the instrument of his correc- 
tion, and seeing him as threatened by a world out of control, demonic 
and recklessly evil. 

The ‘loose’ relation between God and nature (‘nature’=corrupt) 
can be plentifully illustrated Soberly, Goodman undertakes to 
‘shew . . . the insufficiencie of nature, in attaining the least part of... 
heauenly knowledge’ (7). Emphasizing the barrenness and powerless- 
ness of nature without the infusion of fertility directly from God, he 
asserts that, if left to itself, the earth would have produced nothing 
(224). Since the Fall nature lacks any discrimination; it is blind 
and no longer a wise co-worker with God. It ‘seemes to be more 
carefull of thornes then of the best fruits’ (225 margin). The same 
lack of proportion appears in the difference between rich and poor, 
the first in their‘wantonnesse and superfluitie’, the latter in ‘wants 
and... miserie’. ‘In both you may discerne the corruption’ (103). 
Before the Fall, what was natural was blameless, could be contem- 
plated with godly delight; now ‘the most naturall workes of man’ 
are shameful. Among them, Goodman includes eating, drinking and 
(unexpectedly) yawning, and ventures only to hint at the ‘most un- 
cleane and secret parts...’ (53). 

One very general result of the Fall provides a pattern which 
Goodman applies to a large variety of phenomena, with varying 
degrees of plausibility. This is the pattern of separation of the 
divinely conjoined and opposition of the originally harmonious. 
‘To shewe the large extent of this punishment, heere I conceiue, that 
all those things, which by natures first erection and institution were 
... coupled together, doe now admit a separation through their owne 
enmitie, that therein might appeare the justice of God. . .” (250 f.). 
Evils do not only oppose virtues, but are mutually malignant besides. 
Man and wife are frequently at loggerheads. Body and soul show a 
like cleavage. Wisdom is separated from power; strength from 
charity. And the sole cause of this is man’s separation from God. 

As we have mentioned above, Goodman is sometimes prepared 
to frighten his reader by depicting nature as ungoverned and un- 
governable; yet a more measured statement of the permitted scope 
of the cosmic mischief occurs early in the book: ‘God like a cunning 
States-man, so fortifies each partie and faction, and in a just balance 
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weighes out their strength, that being equally matched, the combate 
is so doubtfull, as it prolongs the battell ...’ (18). Partly for man’s 
instruction, partly for his punishment, God holds together the 
cracked and toppling world till the last days. He keeps the comba- 
tants in the ring, despite their injuries and fatigue. The evil in the 
world is not His, but since it has been introduced and threatens to 
destroy His handiwork, He checks it, sets bounds to its operation 
until man mends his ways. Thus there exists a double viewpoint 
from which any effect of the Fall may be seen, — either as a direct 
marring of the original perfection, bringing only a sense of loss and 
a reminder of depravity, or (remembering God’s providential 
control of the post-Fall world) as the material for a life consonant 
with God’s will, though on a far lower level of happiness and beauty 
than was at first attainable. Of honest toil — certainly not required 
of the unfallen Adam— Goodman says ‘Thinke... [it] not base: 
do not neglect [it] with any foolish fancie and conceit of thine own 
puritie’ (247). 

Occasionally nature itself is personified, or half-personified as the 
avenger and re-educator of man, working with an initiative of its 
own, upon God’s behalf;— ‘The meanest thing in nature shal 
reuenge that high presumption and violent intrusion of man’ (226). 
And, in at least one instance, nature and Providence work at cross- 
purposes; — ‘the stars intend earth’s fruitfulness’ but, that man may 
suffer his merited punishment, ‘some hand or providence’ interposes 
and annuls the benign influence (16f.). 

To sum up this section. Nature is given three main réles in 
Goodman. First, it is the workmanship of God and so closely bound 
to Him as the adequate mirror of the Divine Mind. In its second 
sense, it is radically corrupted, now only a reservoir of evil, even a 
generator of evil. Thirdly, it is God’s own instrument of chastise- 
ment, sometimes conceived of as inert, sometimes as an active, 
austere avenger. 


3 


We have observed how remarkably widely Goodman casts his net 
in quest of examples of the Fall’s effects. To make as convincing as 
possible the association of all these effects, their subsumption under 
one cause, Goodman repeatedly emphasizes the unity, the closely 
knit fabric, of the world. Where one item is tainted, all must be 
tainted — so intimately is it bound together. It is very much to his 
advantage to foster the sense which Francis Thompson expresses in 
his ‘Anthem of Earth’; 

... 1 do think my tread, 
Stirring the blossoms in the meadow-grass, 
Flickers the unwithering stars. 
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We find Goodman engaged upon just this task; — ‘Set a breach 
betweene God and man, then farwell charity and peace’(21). With the 
advent of sin through human disobedience, ‘it stood with the uni- 
formitie of Gods iudgements, that nothing should remainuntouched, 
no not the elements themselues...’ (280). The blight could not 
be (ought not to be) limited to the world of men: God’s justice 
demanded that the Fall should be evident in every corner of creation 
— at least the sublunary creation, though Goodman was anxious 
about the stars too. All nature is ‘directed to man’ (14) and therefore 
cannot escape the taint of his sin. Just as the biologist of today 
speaks of the delicate balance of species, a balance easily upset by 
the introduction of new species into a locality or the elimination of 
old, so Goodman thinks of the complete natural world as equally 
interdependent. ‘Man... breaking his owne bounds... it must 
necessarily follow, that all the rest of the creatures which were bound 
or knit together in man should likewise be inordinate’ (17). On the 
strength of this conviction of nature’s ‘togetherness’ Goodman 
infers the existence of similar causes for vaguely and even remotely 
similar phenomena. The Fall provides the cause for decline par 
excellence; therefore any and every example of a decline-pattern in 
any part of the universe can be assumed without further investigation 
to be the result of the Fall. 


. ‘Togetherness’, then, is seen in two related ways: as the effect of 
God’s providential interference — ensuring that every part of nature 
testifies to human sin; and as the nice adjustment of a mechanism in 
which the proper functioning of each section depends on the proper 
functioning of all the others. 


4 


George Hakewill observed that Goodman had more than one 
conception of how the cosmic Fall actually occurred.' Truly 
enough, rhetorical effectiveness and variety counted more highly 
with Goodman than logical consistency, and he alternates between 
a belief in the slow declension of nature and a more Burnet-like 
assertion of dramatic cataclysm. ‘This generall deluge was indeed 
the generall confusion of nature’ (281). In his own day Goodman 
found evidence of this inundation, even near home; for instance, 
buried trees in the Isle of Man (284); sea and land had plainly 
changed places during some upheaval of the past, and what but 
the Flood could have wrought havoc so great? But elsewhere Good- 
man seeks rather to produce the sense of a tired and spent nature 
instead of a nature once-for-all overthrown. This world is declining 
by degrees, perhaps through increasing distance ‘from that first 


1 Apologie, first edition, 1627, p. 49. 
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mould made by the immediate hands of God’ (84f.) The world ‘is 
growne old, her sight begins to fail her...’ The one picture evokes 
the vision of an angry and avenging deity, almost but not quite 
undoing the work of creation in the Flood. The other, equally 
fearful in a different way, suggests a nature abandoned, desolate, no 
longer nurtured by God, an untenanted mansion, or a once-irrigated, 
fertile plain now vanishing under the returning desert sands. The 
latter is Goodman’s more usual view, and surely it is the more 
sinister of the two. For the withdrawal of God which it asserts is a 
fact not only of the past but also of the present, unlike the long- 
past Flood. The further from the Creator, the further from the 
source of power and life: the decline is irreversible, like time itself. 


5 


We have mentioned already Goodman’s alternation between 
seeing nature’s corruption as the inevitable deranging of a delicate 
machine and as the active instrument of divine retribution. A further 
swing of meaning may be noticed among the ways he conceives the 
actual damage nature has suffered. 

In many instances he is sure that nature’s wounds are real wounds; 
— ‘the least part of the yeere is temperate’ (16); nature produces 
‘monsters’ (22); ‘poysons’ grow abundantly. Not only human 
beings suffer pain in child-birth. ‘If... other creatures seeme to 
labour in the birth, then acknowledge, that for mans sinne, the 
whole earth was accursed . . .”(314). The pains are real pains, not 
symbolic. But there are not a few cases where nature’s injuries are 
primarily admonitions, acted sermons, types and tokens of human 
depravity only. ‘If God punish the earth with a great drought .. . it 
argues the barrennesse of our nature, in respect of good workes’ (92). 
Thunder and lightning (certainly no part of the original creation) 
are ‘tokens’ of the last combustion’, celestial mnemonics (291). The 
serpent is a type of false men (217). Some children ‘are born with 
caules on their faces, which betokens their modestie and shame’(327).? 

That this distinction between fact and symbol was recognized by 
Goodman and is not merely a creature of our analysis, can be 
shown by citing an instance in which symbol is claimed to be in 
conflict with fact. This symbol is the coming of spring ‘which indeed 
is an excellent . . . figure of mans resurrection and his restitution to 
Paradise’ (94f.). But the fact, according to Goodman, is that 
spring is an unhealthy season for man despite its betokening of new 
life, a season in which begins ‘the cold winter in our bodies... 
[when] lurking and hidden diseases . . . appeare.’ 


+ My metaphors, not Goodman’s. 
* My italics throughout, 
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6 

The remainder of this article will be concerned with what Good- 
man has to say about the effects of the Fall upon human beings 
themselves. First, they are the victims of a multitude of specific ills, 
unknown to the new-created Adam;—irremediable discontent: 
elusiveness of actual enjoyment (man’s delights are fewer than the 
beasts’); the rare conjunction of more than a few virtues or talents 
in any one individual; aspirations incommensurable with capabili- 
ties; imaginative anticipation of troubles; intricacy of commercial 
and legal business; death by disease (disease=‘unnaturall’); the 
necessity of education— not confined to man, for the horse too 
‘must be taught to hold up his head’! (25) a charming example of 
vilifying argument (3) above; inability to cure his ailments, unlike 
the animals, which know appropriate remedies for theirs. When 
Goodman calls man ‘the sole pilgrim and stranger’ on the earth, 
‘all other creatures the native inhabitants’, his remark is unusually 
poignant considered in the context of the book. Man is a stranger, 
out of fellowship with God and creation through his sin; but the 
more truly Biblical echo lingers on — in which man is a pilgrim and 
stranger, and must be so, in the sense that he is destined for heaven. 
Here, like the Son of Man, he has nowhere to lay his head. Yet this 
homelessness speaks not of his shame, but his glory. 

A device Goodman uses to intensify the sense of human wretched- 
ness might be labelled ‘the ploy of spreading the stain’. We may 
have encountered melancholy persons whose enjoyment of any 
entertainment is marred from the start by the thought that it must 
inevitably come to an end. The unpleasantness of taking leave 
‘spreads’ over the whole experience. Goodman uses this very 
instance and associates himself with that melancholy point of view 
in discussing how ‘one ioy suppresseth another’ (150 margin). 
Of visits he says, ‘as thou commest, so there must be a time of 
departure...’ This instance is trivial, but the habit of mind 
which employs this depreciatory device may affect a man’s way 
of looking at many important aspects of life. In general, Goodman 
believes that ‘many vertues are spoyled with one vice’ (112 margin), 
and, more strongly, ‘the least vice argues nature corrupted’ (115). 
The stain of part is forced to spread to the whole; there can be no 
degrees of pollution. 

Although it was of Judas that the judgment was pronounced 
*,..it were better... [that a] milstone were chained to his neck...’ 
yet Goodman rhetorically demands, desiring to ‘spread’ its applica- 
tion, ‘Is this a priuate and particular case and doth it only concerne 
Judas?’ (67). Lastly and most boldly, ‘Our life is a kind of dying’ (72). 
The thought of the final departure is made to cast gloom over the 
whole of life, and for no better reason, as far as logic is concerned, 
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than ‘for when it is gone, then we are dead’ (ibid). Infancy, youth 
and days of virility are gone (= ‘dead’). What remains to Goodman— 
and to the universe at large — is the ‘dregges of my age’ (73). Life is 
nothing but the moving pin-point of the ‘present’. All else is unreal, 
‘dead’ to us. And we regularly desire to be released even from this 
spark of consciousness— in sleep, ‘...the image of death’. An 
alternative way of characterizing this sort of vilification is to call it 
a ‘low redefinition’ of ‘death’ (borrowing the term from the philo- 
sophy of language). ‘Death’ in its normal usage does not denote 
the past of living people, nor does ‘dying’ denote any but the last days 
or hours of life. Goodman extends the field of application of the 
words; but what he does not wish to alter is the melancholy tone 
carried by ‘death’ and “dying”: he wants us to talk about life, and feel 
as if we were talking about death or the approach of death. 

In conclusion, something must be said about Goodman’s treat- 
ment of the understanding before and after the Fall. Although he 
cannot boast of an ‘epistemology’ in the systematic sense, yet he 
plays some interesting variations on the traditional theory that man 
has suffered an Intellectual Fall. 

If knowledge is now hard to obtain, it could not have been so 
always: study could not originally have involved empty disputes of 
words such as now prevail among the wise of our day (305), nor would 
men give heed and credence to ‘a man of meane knowledge’ (268) as 
Goodman describes Ramus, had the intellect not suffered severe 
damage. One important Biblical cue here is, of course, the Tower 
of Babel, as a result of which communication between men lost its 
first ease. Goodman characteristically extends the implication of 
this difficulty of speech to the difficulty of expressing thought, and 
even to the difficulty of thinking itself (299 etc.). Like Hobbes? he is 
suspicious of metaphors and tropes; for men are tempted to clothe 
thought of little value in pleasing linguistic garments, and such 
adorned speech ‘is not the fittest for the discouerie of a truth’ (302). 
In time, ‘Naturall reason... of itself defective...’ requires the 
aid and enlightenment of faith (10). 

What then does Goodman conceive intellect to have been like 
before the Fall? His answer, gleaned from a variety of hints scat- 
tered throughout the book, is that ‘real knowledge’ has the im- 
mediacy and sureness of mathematical reasoning; but for sin, 
we should know the world and all that is in it with the 
same certainty as we know that if a=b, then b=a. ‘Real know- 
ledge’ leaves no place for contingency, none at all for the deception 
or illusion of the senses. Renaissance psychology led Goodman to 

* See Paul Edwards in Mind, 1949, and (same article reprinted) in Logic and 


Language 1; ed. Flew (Blackwell, 1951). 
* Leviathan, Part I, ch. v: ‘Causes of Absurditie’. 
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conceive of the soul as an inscrutable, imperishable substance 
manifested through its instrument, the body, though never identi- 
fiable with it or its operations. As in Spenser, Alma herself resides 
deep within the body, the ‘House of Alma’. Soul today is compelled 
to make use of the body’s eye; but this is a poor substitute for its 
own perfect power of vision, thought of confusedly as an eye behind 
the eye, — or if the bodily eye be likened to a lens, then the eye which 
looks through it is the eye proper — the invisible, immaterial eye 
of the soul...and so with the other senses. The windows of the 
house (or messengers sent from it) bring the soul its information 
about the outside world, but the soul itself is not in direct contact 
with the outside. Goodman relies on this image, and treats the 
‘indirectness’ of sensory knowledge which it involves as evidence 
of a decline from a pre-Fall immediate apprehension of reality. Now- 
adays, ‘we (that is, our souls) do not receiue the things themselues, 
but the species or images of things’ (46). That is, ‘real knowledge’ 
is the reception of ‘things themselves’ — no mirrors, no windows or 
lenses interposed. Reasoning would be infallible if all men were 
confronted by ‘intelligible objects’ themselves. ‘This’, Goodman 
says outright, ‘should have bin the state and condition of man, were 
it not, that man is falne’ (48). Soul is ‘imprisoned . . . mewed up in 
a darke dungeon of blindnesse .. .’ (116). The soul, he complains, 
considering its nature, ought to be at liberty to leave its body at will 
and converse with the angels. How striking a contrast this provides 
to the view of Thomas Traherne who takes the voyaging of the 
intellect so seriously as to consider such voyagings as very nearly 
the disembodying for which Goodman longed.' But for Goodman, 
those imaginative ‘flights’ we are capable of are, properly interpreted, 
no more than solemn and chastening reminders of the Paradise we 
have lost. 


1 For instance: Centuries of Meditations, p. 321, ‘Creatures that are able to 
dart their thoughts into all spaces brook no limit or restraint . . . were there no 
such infinity, there would be no room for their imaginations; their desires and 
affections would be cooped up, and their souls imprisoned.’ For a discussion of 
this aspect of Traherne’s thought, see “Thomas Traherne: the Nature and Dignity 
of Imagination’, Cambridge Journal, Sept. 1953. 
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THAT father of our material blessings — and one who shines today in 
Marxist eyes — Francis Bacon, whose hope it was to glorify God with 
the fruits of commodious living and whose philosophic purpose has 
been most fearfully and wonderfully realized (except in the particular 
of God’s glorification), nevertheless cast his shadow before when, 
in The Advancement of Learning, he made his famous commentary on 
‘poesy’. Poesy, alone of the three parts of learning, the other two 
being history and philosophy (or science), he found ‘not deficient’, 
and as a consequence has so endeared himself to lovers of poetry 
that they have not found Bacon deficient in this Baconian age but 
rather point to him as the devil’s advocate of the shrewdly practical 
mind making its grudging submission to the claims of poetry. 


In this third part of learning, which is poesy, I can report 
no deficience. For being as a plant that cometh of the lust of 
the earth, without formal seed, it hath sprung up and spread 
abroad more than any other kind. But to ascribe unto it that 
which is due, for the expressing of affections, passions, cor- 
ruptions, and customs, we are beholding to poets more than to 
the philosophers’ works; and for wit and eloquence, not much 
less than to orators’ harangue. But it is not good to stay too 
long in the theatre. Let us now pass on to the judicial place or 
palace of the mind, which we are to approach and view with 
more reverence and attention. 


Poetry, then, comes — in the words of Keats — ‘as naturally as do 
the leaves of the tree’; it needs no formal cultivation and presumably 
no formal criticism, no pruning of its excesses, no examination of 
its processes. Bacon accepts the inevitable and passes on to matters 
more amenable to his desires, matters which he can treat ‘with 
more reverence and attention’. It would seem that poetry, unlike 
nature, cannot be commanded by being obeyed, that the stuff of 
the human heart, with its ‘affections, passions, corruptions and 
customs’, is man’s own free will in need of no prompting and 
impatient of restraints put upon it by ‘the judicial place or palace of 
the mind’. Bacon, so critical of the advancement of history and 
science, is, as we shall have occasion to see, disastrously uncritical 
of the advancement of poetry. 

Let us linger awhile in the theatre where he has been acting as our 
guide and, like a guide, soon done with saying his piece. Poetry 
‘Bacon defines as ‘feigned history’ and elaborates thus: 
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The use of this feigned history hath been to give some shadow 
of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein the 
nature of things doth deny it, the world being in proportion 
inferior to the soul; by reason whereof there is, agreeable to the 
spirit of man, a more sample greatness, a more exact goodness, 
and a more absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of 
things. Therefore, because the acts or events of true history 
have not that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, 
poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more heroical: 
because true history propoundeth the successes and issues of 
actions not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, there- 
fore poesy feigns them more just in retribution, and more 
according to revealed providence: because true history repre- 
senteth actions and events more ordinary, and less interchanged, 
therefore poesy endueth them with more rareness, and more 
unexpected and alternative variations: so as it appeareth that 
poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to 
delectation. And therefore it was ever thought to have some 
participation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect the 
mind, by submitting the shows of things to the desires of the 
mind; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind into the 
nature of things. 


Curious to say, literary critics in their commenting on the phrase — 
‘so it appeareth that poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
morality, and to delectation’ — tend to dismiss the magnanimity in 
favour of the Horatian utile dulci, as though Bacon’s emphasis were 
on instruction through pleasure, a social emphasis, instead of the 
personal emphasis of magnanimity. Feigned history, or poetry, is 
magnanimity, the very godhead of morality and delectation; over 
against the Augustan emphasis stands the Renaissance emphasis 
on great-mindedness, and Bacon was first and foremost a Renais- 
sance man, a practiser of magnanimity. Again, substituting poetry 
for feigned history, we have as good a definition of romanticism as 
we should want in the opening sentence: “The use of poetry hath 
been to give some shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in 
those points wherein the nature of things doth deny it.’ We shall 
find, in the ominous phrase ‘shadow of satisfaction’, an ironical 
conversion of feigned history into true history, that is, of heroic 
poetry into politics. 

We observe how Sydney of a generation earlier, in his Defence 
of Poesy, expresses Bacon’s notion: 


There rests the Heroical, whose very name (I think) should 
daunt all back-biters; for by what conceit can a tongue be 
directed to speak evil of that which draweth with it no less 
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champions than Achilles, Cyrus, Aeneas, Turnus, Tydeus, and 
Rinaldo? Who doth not only teach and move to a truth, but 
teacheth and moveth to the most high and excellent truth. 
Who maketh magnanimity and justice shine throughout all 
misty fearfulness and foggy desires.... But if anything be 
already said in the defence of sweet poetry, all concurreth to the 
maintaining the Heroical, which is not only a kind, but the best 
and most accomplished kind of poetry. For as the image of 
each action stirreth and instructeth the mind, so the lofty 
image of such worthies, most inflameth the mind with desire 
to be worthy, and informs with counsel how to be worthy. 


This cult of the heroical draws its inspiration from the Homeric 
injunction — 
Kat por UaAa TrOAA’ EtréTeAAEv 
aitv dpioteveiv Kd Utreipoyov Eupevon &AAcv 


‘And ever he enjoined upon me to be foremost in excelling others.’ 
Cult it should be called, because even in Homer’s time the practice 
had faded into an ideal, the ‘champions’ having been replaced by 
scheming merchant-princes; and the parallel could be found in a 
Burghley replacing a Sydney or Raleigh. Bacon himself, in his 
Essays, or Counsels Civil and Moral, has a Machiavellian eye for 
effect, particularly in the matter of magnanimity, a richness of the 
spirit as it expands into power. The more scientific eye of Hobbes, 
trained to detect the literal significance of words in the syntax of 
men’s deeds, was not deluded; in his catalogue raisonné of Leviathan 
he can write with Baconian calm: ‘Magnanimity, liberality, hope, 
courage, confidence, are honourable, for they proceed from the 
conscience of power’. And when he mentions power he means 
power — 


So that in the first place I put for a general inclination of all 
mankind a perpetual and restless desire of power after power, 
that ceaseth only in death. 


Briefly, ‘magnanimity is a sign of power’. The magnanimous man 
is therefore a man who has a heightened sense of his own value. 
Hobbes the political scientist would curb that sense, Bacon the 
physical scientist would simply acknowledge its existence and 
proceed to ignore it, or harness it to the chivalrous deeds of the 
laboratory. 

Bacon’s ‘shadow of satisfaction’ becomes Hobbes’s use of 
metaphor, and though Hobbes condemns metaphor as the ground of 
tatiocination he lets it go free because it ‘professes its inconstancy’; 
which recalls Sydney’s celebrated rejoinder to Plato: “Now poetry 
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never lieth because it nothing affirmeth.’ But this is to assert that 
‘the desires of the mind’, in Bacon’s phrase, by contrast with reason 
which ‘doth buckle and bow the mind into the nature of things’, 
have no place in the world of practical affairs; deprived of recogni- 
tion they seek an asylum in poetry, there to grow big in attainment. 
Now, when human desires are sublimated into a cult they can be said 
to enjoy social recognition; fine thoughts are indulged and even 
admired. But when they are scorned and repudiated, as they were 
by the masterful minds of Bacon’s utilitarian successors of the 
nineteenth century, ‘the desires of the mind’ become sick with 
rancour. Man, made contemptible by his lack of power, craves 
power to wreak his revenge, for he has been outraged in every 
human quality that is his. Deprived of his power to create he will 
destroy. 


The poet and the dreamer are distinct, 
Diverse, sheer opposite, antipodes: 

The one pours out a balm upon the world, 
The other vexes it — 


At this point it might be well to draw together the threads of the 
argument. Sydney stands for the cult of poetry, which is primarily 
the cult of the capable man bred in the tradition of magnanimity, 
a tradition extending back to Homer and receiving its stamp of 
dignity in Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics with its approval of 
yeyoAowyuxia ‘honourable pride’. With Sydney, poetry is philoso- 
phically blameless in that it asserts no universal truth; it is socially 
valuable in that it tends to inspire deeds of heroic dimensions. 
Bacon stands flush with the tradition, though seeing in poetry more 
of a solace than an inspiration, a wish-fulfilment: the function of 
poetry is to throw over life’s glaring injustices and defeats ‘the 
shadow of satisfaction’. We might recall here too that Descartes in 
his Discours has nothing derogatory to say of poetry, though like 
Bacon he is eager to pass on to ‘the judicial place or palace of the 
mind’, therein to erect securely his ‘admirable science’: he pays his 
respects to the heroes of old and leaves them to inspire whom they 
can. 

With all three— Sydney, Bacon, and Descartes—the fancy 
retains the power to cheat ‘as it is famed to do’. Then Hobbes 
appears on the scene to take fancy seriously and oppose to it the 
rule of the judgment. For Hobbes, magnanimity is little less than a 
right of Nature, ‘the restless desire of power after power’; this 
fancy is not so much the playful sense of cognition as the wilful 
sense of personal justification. Thus for Hobbes, individual man is 
inherently dangerous simply because he is so sensitive to threats, 
real or supposed, to his tenuous hold on life; indeed, the supposed 
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threat can work more powerfully on the fancy than the real threat. 
Life is man’s pride and his every act a motion of self-defence. 

The thing to note about Hobbes is that he gives to fancy a political 
role; the individual is political dynamite and must be brought to 
realize his exposure to individuals like himself. Self-knowledge 
dictates the prudence of a social contract, a surrender of ‘magnanim- 
ity’ to the most high and magnanimous sovereign power of an 
absolute ruler. It fell to Dryden to lift fancy safely above politics 
and clasp it tight in an alliance with judgment. Magnanimity is 
thus poetically curbed by the all-ruling judgment; wit takes its 
place and applies the lash to fanciful excesses. With Pope we have 
the social alliance of poetry with philosophy; ‘the pre-established 
harmony’ is the very morale of good poetry, and “Whatever is, is 
right’ has its counterpart in ‘What oft was said’ — wisdom is a 
constant factor lending itself to variable expression, the ever-fresh 
discovery of the ancient stock of truth. Johnson hammers home the 
principle of ‘subordination’, applying it alike to poetry and politics, 
the two being co-active to the one end of civility, pleasure subserving 
morality and morality cementing the close-fitting layers of society. 
With Hume, discretion is the better part of scepticism as it is of 
enthusiasm; his mission is to shock man out of his sense of 
infinity. 

But the shock had been delivered earlier: Marlowe, Shakespeare 
and Milton had been doing their deadly work with ‘magnanimity’. 
Macbeth, in murdering sleep, murdered magnanimity; Dr Faustus 
sold his soul for a greater power than was ever possessed by Tam- 
burlaine; and Satan bit the dust of his pride in his boast of ‘injur’d 
merit’. 

On two fronts the individual was attacked: on the cosmic front 
of a jealous Providence where man’s will showed diminishing 
returns with each successive act of wilfulness; on the secular front 
of science where the law of man’s will was absorbed into general 
laws of nature. In the first instance, man lost his identity to nemesis 
— ‘we are such stuff as dreams are made on’; in the second, he lost it 
to abstraction— magnanimity becomes the symbol of mighty 
forces wherein a man is little more than a sign of the times. However 
we may speak of the bifurcation of fancy and judgment at the 
opening of the Baconian era, both paths, as we have seen, led to the 
depersonalization of the human spirit. 

We come now to the Romantics who, in so far as they were per- 
sonally concerned, had no living tradition to support them. Search 
rather than escape characterizes their efforts, search for standing 
room in human society, search for a place in the universe. Words- 
worth and Shelley first engaged their energies in politics, then turned 
inwardly to nature or inwardly to a philosophy of love. It is well to 
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remember that Wordsworth ‘turned to Nature’ and in so doing 
turned his back on ‘the busy haunts of men’, where men were busy 
trying to meet the demands of the open trading market and com- 
peting for a bargaining position; that is, Wordsworth forsook the 
age he lived in, poetry breaking with society because society could 
find little or no use for it. Economic forces transcended man, but 
nature, as Wordsworth was gifted to understand it, did not transcend 
man but rather shaped him into a living soul. The feelings gave rise 
to thoughts ‘too deep for tears’, certainly for Rousseauistic, senti- 
mental tears; for whatever the disillusionments of social and political 
events, the feelings themselves could never be disillusioned, or so 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats were persuaded. To their feelings 
therefore they turned for guidance. 

But Goethe’s development is perhaps more instructive than that of 
any of the Romantics. From the Sorrows of Werther to the Second 
Part of Faust we have the frantic searchings of the soul for a soul; 
the experience of searching is the only experience. Hobbes’s 
‘restless desire for power after power’ is translated into the restless 
desire for experience after experience. But experience yields no 
conclusion, no interpretative insight by which to reinstate man. 
Restlessness is his nature, striving his fate. In the end the soul of 
Faust is so thin that it can be wafted to heaven on butterfly verses, 
and no other verse would be fitting. The same inconclusiveness 
(though heavier ending) marks Wordsworth’s career. With him we 
find the same failure of restorative insight, for first he builds his 
hopes high on political justice, then turns to Nature — ‘rocks and 
stones and trees’ — then to Man who in Resolution and Independence 
has powers beyond Wordsworth’s poetic strength to describe, then to 
a conventional ecclesiastical God who dwells in the temple of capital 
letters. Wordsworth finds peace in this temple and an end to his 
poetry. The Romantics — English, French, and German — occupy 
an island, not washed by the main-streams of active life, but lying 
in ‘a fen of stagnant waters’, in a lagoon of ghostly traditions. 
Knights-at-arms and ladies fair, mighty prophets and seers blessed, 
congregate in this emaciated Inferno, on this ghost-land, looking 
out over vast tracts of iridescence, listening to ‘the still, sad music 
of humanity’, and seeing visions where no vision is. Their dreams, 
so immense for individual man, are lost to view by workaday man, 
and the Age of Progress sweeps by, out-trumpeting the flutings. 

But in the progress one ship ran aground which is still stuck in the 
mud, namely philosophy. After the vigorous impulse which Bacon 
and Descartes had given to the new science, its navigators steered it 
into the more perilous straits of epistemology, finally to burst upon 
the shore of metaphysics. From this atoll Hegel took possession of 
the Absolute Idea and converted it into the Ideal State; in his hand 
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the flute became a trumpet, Romantic poetry turned into Romantic 
politics. And the lonely heart answered the call. We have the saga- 
mongering of Wagner developing into the Volk-festering of the 
German soul, Nietzsche topping the dream with his cloud-cap’d 
notion of Superman, the whole eventually to burst and come down 
into Hitler. In him was the symbol of man’s waking anguish, in 
him the sign of fulfilment. The Romantics had gone underground, 
to come up in a batch and spread ruin and destruction over ‘the 
busy haunts of men’. Meanwhile the Romantic of the laboratory 
turned to fissioned Nature, ‘a strange mode of being’, and found in 
Nature its own quietus, the primal curse. Science, pure and applied, 
we cannot help but feel, split on this rock, and we are all, all of us — 
poets, philosophers, and scientists alike — swimming in the same 
waters, not very far from Ghost Land. What ‘shadow of satisfaction’ 
we can find is now for any poet to tell us. Shall we look into our 
hearts and write? 

In this brief survey we see that the tradition of magnanimity, far 
from being a will-o’-the-wisp, sprang up like armed men from 
dragons’ teeth. The Romantic poet had sown the teeth and the 
Romantic philosophers— Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche — 
marked out the enclosures. The despised individual found his soul, 
his magnanimity, in the joy of the group and conferred on his leader 
everything that in himself he was powerless to achieve, namely his 
own self-satisfaction. The desire for power after power grew strong 
within him; in the leader stalked the ‘shadow’. To deify him and 
fall down before him, to kindle the fires of sacrifice and flood-light 
the image, this became the satisfaction. Hence the radiance of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, the dream of power. To vex the world 
with personal force seemed the only alternative to being crushed by 
the mighty impersonal forces let loose by craven obedience to laws 
of nature. The law of human replacement, which was the law 
operating on Everyman, was to be transfigured into the will to 
destroy the last semblance of human dignity. To suffer more was to 
suffer less. Hence the romantic passion for suffering. Shelley’s 
West Wind is a gust of this passion — ‘I fall upon the thorns of life! 
I bleed!’ He wanted to fall upon the thorns, he wanted to bleed; 
itis ‘the wakeful anguish of the soul’ rather than the cry of self-pity, 
the very temper of sacrifice, a self-propitiation. 

Looking back over the three-and-a-half centuries, from Bacon’s 
time to our own, we notice two things: poetry, and all that constitutes 
poetry, was allowed to go on its way unmolested by any sense of its 
social importance (save when the poets themselves chose to attach 
such significance to their work, in which case we can contrast 
Pope’s success with Shelley’s failure); and science, with all its 
practical applications, triumphed over every consideration, human 
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and divine. The result was an ever-widening gap between God’s 
creature man and the creature’s own works, between feeling and 
knowledge, between passion and action. Philosophy dwindled into 
the theory of knowledge, ‘the sure path of science’, as Kant main- 
tained, pointing out the true way of knowing, all other paths leading 
to ‘dreams of a ghost-seer’. Hobbes was the last of the great 
analytical minds — and even then by a stretch of interpretation — to 
pay attention to what makes man think of himself as he does. 

Bacon’s Advancement of Learning marks the strategical point of 
separation between the humanist and positivist traditions, when the 
feeling self was cut off from the thinking self, the latter ably suppress- 
ing all that ‘serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to 
delectation’. Yet this suppressed self was Bacon’s own poetry, 
permeating his most prosaic endeavours. His own image of himself 
— buccinator novi temporis — has the heart-stirring ring of human 
purpose, rousing men to excel themselves in deeds of intellectual 
daring. Out of their deeds rose the new cosmic picture which blurred, 
however, their human features; man, rather than God, was put 
down from his place in the universe, for God was the substance of 
Cosmic Mind and enjoyed, one might say, an enhanced prestige as 
giver and preserver of the new cosmology. Gradually Laws of Nature 
usurped the Cosmic Throne and commanded ‘more reverence and 
attention’. Then came the Second Fall, the revolt of the feelings 
and passion to rebel. The humble God of the human heart was 
transformed, first into childish petulance, then into the more 
grimacing Blond Beast: the magnanimous was overtaken by the 
paranoiac, the vision of honour by the vision of grandeur. 

That poetry could grow monstrous never occurred to men of the 
new science, least of all Bacon, in spite of the warnings of Shakes- 
peare and Milton: the philosophical mind was elsewhere engaged. 
The Romantic reaction was a kind of pathetic stocktaking, a 
random sampling of man’s feelings. The real stock-taking was 
deferred to the twentieth century and taken in political earnest. 
Then Plato’s poetics joined forces with Hobbes’s politics to remind us 
of the shape of things as they are, making plain that we are living 
in an essentially anarchic age, not, as we repeat out of habit, in a 
scientific age. The desire for power after power has been put out to 
contract, type-group competing with type-group for the individual’s 
allegiance, whether nationalist, racial, class, or occupational. To 
adhere to the type is the new Social Contract, and the general 
inclination is towards a harmonized totalitarianism, that is, a 
sinking of individual differences in the common experience. Any 
man can pose as the Man to speak for the type; he is the authori- 
tarian embodiment of the General Will, at once poet, prophet and 
king. 
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But his face 
Deep scars of thunder [have] entrenched, and care 
[Sits] on his faded cheek. 


He is Nemesis, terrible in aspect, a suffering god, with features 
distortedly human but human nevertheless, a being tormented by 
the forces he commands but to obey. The theme is constantly of 
revenge and fear of revenge, of wrongs and fear of further wrongs, 
with the inevitable accompaniment of harsher and harsher dis- 
ciplinary measures. 

In a scientific age, as Bacon conceived it, the mind is at peace with 
the truth, and there is a pleased social sense of conformity. Such was 
its partial realization in the age of Pope and Johnson, and during 
the heyday of the rule of classical economics. In an anarchic 
age the truth seems an imposture, and the individual spins on a lost 
centre. Such was the spinning of a Blake and the later Romantics, 
and such is the contemporary whirl. Whether the type-individual will 
succeed the poetic individual can only be resolved in the proposition 
that man ever seeks his own image. The rebellious Satan of pride is 
converted into Artificial Man, the type-image of humiliation seeking 
revenge; the humbled mediocrity finds expression in that image, and 
not only expression but sense of his real power. The image is the 
‘shadow of his satisfaction’, his only personal satisfaction, and his 
poetry is none other than his politics. Thus, in the passage of time, 
feigned history has been converted into true history; in this way 
political and social events have made their ironic commentary on a 
seemingly innocent piece of philosophizing. Man’s understanding 
of poetry is as his understanding of himself, and this understanding 
is always deficient. 

What faces us today is not so much a political problem as a 
philosophical one. When philosophy abandoned poetry to its 
sufficiency, it at the same time abandoned man to his humanness, 
and, with but few notable exceptions, this has been the whole tenor 
of its history. For man has never been the measure of all things but 
Fate has, and then God, and then laws of nature, and then rules of 
analysis, until finally today philosophy has almost entirely exhausted 
its resources; in fact, by a kind of reductio ad absurdum, all that is 
left is Man, an empty and therefore unthinkable substance, as the 
existentialists have discovered. It is as though analysis had lost its 
terms and as a consequence any term would do; hence sens et 
hon-sens are rather interchangeable than opposite terms; ‘meaning’, 
like ‘freedom’, awaits an authoritarian protocol to make sense. 
As a further consequence, poetry is strictly irrelevant because man 
himself as a human consciousness is completely lost to his general 
significance. All that poetry can do is borrow images. But that too 
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is all that politics can do. After so much advancement of learning 
poetry proves totally deficient and politics totally nihilistic—a 
totalitarian negativeness all round. 

This is the dilemma in which we find ourselves and shows what 
underlies the political symbolism of our times with its concrete 
effect on our lives. The facts of our scientific and material beliefs 
have crushed us out of all sense of ourselves, and it would therefore 
seem opportune to reverse the situation, to do a Copernican revolu- 
tion on the facts, make man the centre and build his institutions 
round him. This is better than the wailful ‘negative capability’ of 
romantic poets or hysterical stormings of fanciful politicians, and 
has something about it resembling the positive coolness of Baconian 
method. Men must have the possession of their self-esteem. That is 
the fundamental human law to which all laws, natural and divine, 
must eventually succumb. ‘Shadow of satisfaction’ we may call it, 
but when weighed in the balance of the present shadow of dissatis- 
faction it tips the scale to something more ‘agreeable to the spirit 
of man, a more ample greatness, and a more absolute variety’ than 
we have known under the shadow of our history. 
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DoNnALD Davie: Purity of Diction in English Verse. Chatto and Windus, 14s. net. 

This book, described by its author as an ‘attempt to arrive at the principles 
underlying purity of poetic diction in English’ is a notable rediscovery of some of 
poetry ’s lost provinces. A problem is, however, created in the understanding of 
it which is not due to any grudging at Mr Davie’s achievement in opening our 
eyes wider to what Goldsmith, Cowper, Johnson and others were doing, but to 
his occasional tendency to slide over from the writing of criticism to the com- 
position of a manifesto. ‘For it is, after all,’ he writes, ‘to the would-be poet of 
today that I should like to address myself . . . It is now several years since the 
most eminent of living English poets looked forward to a recrudescence of poetic 
diction in contemporary writing. I should like to think that this study might 
help some practising poet to a poetry of urbane and momentous statement.’ Mr 
Davie, then, must tell us somewhere how this could come about as a result of 
the principles which he exposes and the effects which he analyses. 

In the first chapter one of the effects of diction is described as the reader’s 
sense that ‘a selection has been made and is continually being made, that words 
are thrusting at the poem and being fended off from it’. Mr Davie thinks that 

ood poetic diction proceeds from certain reasonable purposes and principles 
held by the poet which determine this selection: a care for the old-fashioned 
distinction between the kinds, for the related interest in the preservation of 
consistency and decorums of tone, an acceptance of a responsibility towards 
his community for ‘purifying and correcting the spoken language’. The claims 
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of the modern poet override these principles: he has claimed the freedom to 
choose among many different styles independently of the cultures which pro- 
duced them; the kinds are disregarded and the restrictions entailed through 
engagement in one particular culture are shaken off. 

It might be argued that diction, defined in terms of one of its effects, is not the 
only element, nor the most important element which, in any given poem, permits 
us to discern the existence of the kind of principle which Mr Davie believes must 
determine it. Mr Davie has indeed arrived at these principles by bringing to 
bear historical knowledge about the prevalence or supersession of the kinds and 
their required decorums, and a theory (derived from Arnold and Eliot and 
Dante) about the relation of the poet to his culture, as well as a preference for the 
poet who ‘speaks the voice’ of that culture and is centred in it. And in the case 
of any given poem we infer that the poet may or may not owe allegiance to these 
principles and purposes not simply through our sense that his language is being 
selected, or chosen at random, the sense that certain words are being fended off, 
or admitted, but by the whole thing that the poem is, its emotion, thought, 
character, situation and total effect. 

When he deals with particular effects in particular poems Mr Davie recognizes 
this, and turns out some very acute criticisms, but they are not specially criticisms 
of diction alone, as witness his treatment of Johnson (p. 45) or Cowper (p. 53) or 
his chapter on Charles Wesley. And in the essays collected in the second part of 
the volume, his favourable judgments on “The White Doe of Rylstone’ or on 
Shelley’s urbanity, derive not only from a liking for the feeling that language is 
being selected, but from a general taste for the adherence to the principles which 
govern this selection, principles which are reflected in the poem as a finished 
whole. 

This makes it difficult to follow Mr Davie when he puts in his plea for the 
‘recrudescence of poetic diction’. For if diction, even in Mr Davie’s own practice 
as a critic, cannot be separated from the non-lexical principles which underlie it 
and in any given poem must share with other elements the task of constituting the 
whole poem, it is no good recommending modern poets to cultivate diction 
without recommending them to cultivate, amongst other things, an agreed 
decorum of tone, a new consciousness of the kinds and the devising of a central 
relationship to a culture. I do not know whether Mr Davie in fact means his 
advice to entail all this and much more, but to advise anything less seems to be to 
suggest that the tail should wag the dog. 

In somewhat the same way Mr Davie holds to the theory that the poet can 
purify the language of his tribe, but does not show how the process works. 
It is an idea which has been powerfully reiterated by Eliot, who is equally unclear, 
and who in one passage at least seems to imply that by the time the purified 
language of the poet has been diffused among the ‘whole people, it is in need of 
further renovation:' is there any point where the ‘language of the tribe, actually 
is in a purified state owing to the activity of the poets? Mr Davie seems to think 
there is (see, for example, his claims for ‘The White Doe’, p. 117). His very 
interesting treatment of what he calls ‘the distinguishing excellence of a pure 
diction, the practice of refurbishing old metaphors gone dead rather than the 
hunting out of new ones’ particularly bears on the point. We may cite his 
treatment of Cowper’s ‘smiling land’ (p. 51) or of a stanza from Wesley (p. 76). 
Here it is difficult to see how the metaphors, renovated as they may be in the 
particular contexts and by virtue of the contexts, are in any sense made available 
to other poets or speakers, unless they too are prepared to organize them in 

1 *The changes and developments of language operated in every generation by a few authors... 
will work themselves into the language gradually, through their influence on other, more popular 
writers; and by the time their influence has been absorbed, a new advance will be called for’ (T. S. 
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contexts of comparable felicity. It is the particular poem which gives new life to 
the dead metaphor, and it is hard to see how the renovation operates outside the 
oem. 

. No one who has read Mr Davie’s book with the care that it deserves is likely to 
be guilty again of the sillier kinds of nescience about a poet so thoroughly reward- 
ing as Cowper at his best. One closes it, wishing either that Mr Davie had written 
a full-length study of Cowper, or that he had examined more exigently the ideo- 
logical bases of his own criticism. PETER URE 


The Poems of Sir Arthur Gorges, edited by Helen Estabrook Sandison. Oxford 
University Press, 30s. net. 

The most ardent students of Elizabethan literature cannot claim ever to have 
felt any passionate desire to know more about the minor poet who appears as 
*Alcyon’ in Colin Clout’s roll of shepherds. The publication of this book comes 
as a reminder that true knowledge of a period does not result from a study only 
of its greatest figures. The biographical introduction shows Gorges as the 
‘courtier, soldier, scholar’, the ideal type of the English Renaissance. His 
kinship with Raleigh and his marriage-tie with the Howards gave him a place at 
the centre of the Elizabethan and Jacobean courtly scene. His service at sea 
culminated in his command of a ship in the Azores expedition of 1597. His 
scholarship was at least adequate for the production of poetic translations from 
Latin and French. 

Professor Sandison has collected practically all the verse known to be by 
Gorges, much of it being here printed for the first time. The greater part, a 
round hundred poems, makes up what the poet himself described as his ‘vanne- 
tyes and toyes of yowthe’. There are also a few later poems, and the long 
Olympian Catastrophe — one of many literary lamentations that followed the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612. Gorges has been fortunate in his editor, and the 
editor has been fortunate in her manuscripts. Gorges was a careful reviser of his 
work, and the scribal copies in which the poems were found show many altera- 
tions in his own hand. Corrections and variants have been given in the notes and 
throw light on his methods of work and the development of his thought. Whether 
they can reveal any profound theory of poetic composition must be left to the 
ingenuity of that American university which is building up a collection of the 
rough manuscripts of modern poets. A number of the French originals which 
Gorges translated or adapted are also included, a valuable guide to the technique 
of Tudor translation. 

What of the poems themselves? — for a modern review tends to concern 
itself exclusively with the critical apparatus and biographical research rather 
than with the material which gives them justification. It must be confessed that 
the resurrection of Gorges does not add much to the glory of Elizabethan poetry. 
The early poems, whether original or translation, are full of the commonplaces 
which greater men were able to transmute into memorable poetry. Professor 
Sandison is perhaps too ready to find a personal dedication of many of the love- 
poems to ‘Daphne’ — Lord Bindon’s daughter whom Gorges married in 1584. 
Remembering Nott’s unhappy ascriptions to ‘Geraldine’ of many of Surrey’s 
poems, we should beware of finding too much of the personal note in the Tudor 
love-lyric. Nor do the stanzas of the Olympian Catastrophe often rise above the 
expressional of conventional mourning. But to say this is not to say that Gorges 
should not have been published in the twentieth century. No one can claim a 
real knowledge of any period who has not struggled through a great deal of its 
minor literature. Writers of the calibre of Arthur Gorges enable us to recognize 
and isolate the limiting conventions over which true genius triumphs. 
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